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The Book That Lays The Golden Eggs! 


7 HIS is a little thrift talk to writers seeking help by mail. One reason thou- 
sands of dollars are wasted annually by such writers is that they don’t know 
the difference between sound and unsound (or commercialized) instruction 
by mail. I’ll explain it. 

The chief difference is that competent, conscientious guidance encourages 
unlimited self-expression in the writer, seeks improvement by practical writing for 
current markets under personal itticlans, If textbooks are used in this method, they 
serve as clarifiers of theory and are consulted only as need for them is revealed by 
actual writing for publication. 

Commercialized literary service reverses this practice. The bold piracy, in 
several cases, of my own textbook and my printed literature, to which my attention 
has been called by my friends, has forced me to investigate these firms. The “big 
money” idea used by most of these people, I find, is to sell stereotyped textbook as- 
signments; some of these “courses” are so managed that manuscripts written for sale 
by the student are seldom or never produced. The textbooks (rehashes chiefly of 
other people’s books without credit—just now my “Narrative Technique” seems 
popular!) are delivered when the money for enrollment is paid. The writer is 
directed to ‘‘do the assignments” until a certain number of “‘lessons’”’ are performed 
and “corrected.”’ Such “lessons” can be “corrected” and graded by a bright high 
school girl with a few weeks’ training. 

You see the idea. Big fees, low costs, quantity output—big business! One well- 
known firm is today charging $80 for a course of instruction by mail of this type. 
If there is not more honest, competent help for learning writers to be secured in my 
“Narrative Technique,” costing $2.65, than in a dozen such purely money-making 
courses, I’ll abandon teaching and take up banking! 

Systematic literary instruction by mail or any other way is not necessary to 
success. Such help, if competent, can merely shorten some of the hard lessons to be 
learned. Self-help is always possible for the writer who can’t afford personal coach- 
ing. For such self-help you need one or two books, but you needn’t pay $80 for 
garbled versions of the original texts. You can get the original texts for one- 
thirtieth that sum! 

For such study I recommend my “Narrative Technique, now and for ten years 
the standard authoritative text on fiction writing, ‘Short Story Hits—1932,” and 
such manuscript criticisms as you can afford. This second volume, due to appear 
towards the end of March, is advertised by the publisher, Harcourt Brace & Com- 
pany, elsewhere in this magazine. Models of the best stories of all types appearing 
today will be found in this book with full critical notes and a chapter for students. 

A few years ago my fee for a personal criticism of a manuscript and letter of 
advice was $10; two years ago it became $5 and now it is $3 for a first criticism 
and $5 for each criticism thereafter. (You will see that my criticisms are worth $5 
after you’ve had one.) 

Until further notice here are my depression rates: 
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Send ten cents postage for each book ordered. 

The offer to criticize manuscripts for $3 each made in previous issues of this 
magazine is now restricted to the first one. With your first manuscript include a 
letter telling me about your writing to date. Ask any questions you wish. I’ll make 
suggestions for your study as well as tell you about markets. If your story is right, 
I’ll do my best to sell it for you, charging you only the usual commission of 10% 
I have sold stories for my writers right through the depression. I’ll also be glad to 
send you free of cost my pamphlet, “How I Work With Writers.” 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, author stories in Saturday Evening Post 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
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PAYS FOR ITSELF! ...., 
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£ 
a the typewriter you need! With standard 4-bank keyboard, 2 shift-keys, and Royal’s new Duo- 
f face pica type. And it costs only $37! Simple—easy to use—whether you’ve ever typed before 
iS 
is 


or not! How it will help you in your literary work! Typewritten manuscripts, as you know, 
are much easier to correct and re-phrase. Then, too, their neatness and legibility count 


tremendously with editors. And that means money—more money—to you! See this new 


Royal Signet . Senior—try it—at your nearest dealers. Or, if you prefer, use the coupon below. 





* FILL OUT—DETACH—MAIL TODAY 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-4, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please send me, without obligation, interesting free literature describing the many important 
exclusive features of the new Royal Signet + Senior. 


Name—_ ~_ ———— — 


Street. 





City ——Stafe 
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2 WRITER’S DIGEST 


es | This is real money 


“Today I received a check for 
$20.00 for a story. Another I sold 
for $34.00. Not bad for a begin- 
ner, 1s it? The other day I counted 
up just how much I have won on 
advertisement contests. It amounted 
to $1,620.00.” 


Mrs. L. L. Gray, 
579 E. McHarg Ave., 
Stamford, Texas. 





What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute 
of America has been giving free Writing Aptitude 
Tests to men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual mi- 
raculously endowed by nature with all the qualities 
that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural knack for stringing words together—yet lacks judg- 
ment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, suc- 


cess can come only after the missing links have been 
forged in. 
Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 


ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


| ippttnchmee Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Newspaper-trained writers are numbered not by dozens but 
by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that it 
starts you =e Xn keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week, you receive actual assignments just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan dally. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
New York newspaper men—editors who have had years of experi- 
ence ‘‘breaking in’’ new writers. They will point out those faults 
of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. 
At the same time, they will give you constructive suggestions for 
—— up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members 
often begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do 
not mean to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “‘big money, 
or become prominent overnight. Most beginnings are made with 
earnings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambi- 
tions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This search- 
ing test of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and_ send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York 


—RAACAAAS Soe SoM Sseesececeweces cere eese rec ccewecece ‘ 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, April. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Address 


(AIL corr d confidential 








No salesman will call on you.) | 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Dear Eprror: 

By following a market suggestion in “WRITER’s 
Dicest,” I recently made a sale which amounted to 
$240.30. Because of the nature of the article sold, 
and because it is to appear under a nom de plume, 
I cannot disclose the name of the magazine. Suf- 
fice it to say, that I am highly pleased, and shall 
be glad to recommend “Writer’s Dicest” to any 


aspiring writer. 
R. M. ReEep, 
Lovely, Ky 

















Dear EpiTor: 

Story, “the only magazine devoted solely to the 
short story,” has been imported from Europe and 
will be published every two months at 20 East 57th 
Street, New York. This magazine, which has been 
making a reputation for new American writers in 
European capitals, was founded in Vienna in 1931 
by Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, two Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondents, who later moved 
it to the island of Majorca. 

The editors were assisted in moving Story across 
the Atlantic by Donald Klopfer and Bennett Cerf, 
publishers of The Modern Library and Harry 
on president of the Book of the Month 
Club. 

Edward J. O’Brien in the preface to “The Best 
Short Stories of 1932” called Story “now the most 
distinguished short story magazine in the world.” 
In his last two anthologies, Mr. O’Brien reprinted 
twelve short stories from Story more than he re- 
printed from any other magazine. 

In a foreword to the first number, the editors 
announced “the only purpose of Story is to present, 
regularly, from one place, a number of_ short 
stories of exceptional merit. It has no theories and 
is part of no movement. It presents short narra- 
tives of significance by no matter whom and com- 
ing from no matter where.” 

All short stories of genuine creative importance 
and of non-commercial character are welcomed. 
Contributors are paid a nominal sum. 

MartuHa Fo ey, 
Editor. 
Dear Epitor: 

The Science Fiction Digest was started as a 10c 
monthly magazine about a year ago with the sole 
intent of being a “fan” magazine for the pseudo- 
science fiction magazines. But with the flop of 
Astounding Stories and the present chaotic state 
of the science fiction market, we will now occasion- 
ally print short science fiction stories. 

We want short, short science fiction yarns with a 
new idea. No long, drawn out stories are wanted; 
no long involved explanation of scientific principles. 
Trick endings may be used, but keep them tricky! 
Stories shouldn’t be over 3,000 words. Rates are 
low, and on publication, but prompt reply is in- 
sured. 

Send all manuscripts to the Editor, 117-26 134th 
Street, South Ozone Park, New York. 

Juurus ScHwartz, 
Associate Editor. 
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Write Your Own Ticket 
os Pe help you put tt over 


ITH banks closing in this country and Europe suf- 

fering from the jutters as Hitler thunders about 
“heads falling,” with guns booming in Asia and South 
America, and the Technocrats and Communists promis- 
ing us that just around the corner lurks not foxy Pros- 
perity but the doom of the American system—what does 
Mr. and Mrs. Average American do in these hard but 
fascinating days of change? 

I'll tell you what the editors have found out. Mr. and Mrs. 
American carry on with their work during the day with the 
courage that has made us the great country we are. And at 
night they do the best thing possible for them—they forget their 
worry for the time being and find escape in good stories of 
adventure and romance. 

At no time since the crash has there been such an active mar- 
ket for good stories. During February I sold one or more 
stories for my clients to eight different magazines—and the 
editors asked for more. 

You and I can supply part of this demand for good stories. 

With times as they are we have to stick together. Conse- 
quently, you can just about write your own ticket and I'll 
help you carry it out. 

If you want an agent who knows the markets to handle your 
* copy on a commission basis—I’ll handle it for you if the story 

will sell as it reaches me. The fee which must accompany every 
manuscript ($3 for 3,000 words or less; 60c per thousand there- 
after to 10,000 words) will be returned with the check for your 
story—less the usual 10 per cent. 

If the story will not sell as it reaches me—I’ll tell you spe- 
cifically why it will not and what to do to make the manuscript 
salable if it has editorial possibilities. You'll get more help 
than you thought possible for your money! 

If you want someone to collaborate with you, working with 
you on your ideas and stories until you are selling regularly to 
the magazines you wish to reach, write for details of my col- 
laboration offer. 

Add a 3c stamp and Ill send you a copy of SHORT STORY 
FUNDAMENTALS. Writers have found it, as a letter read 
today, “more valuable than all the money I spent on critics.” 

I’m helping clients sell to the big women’s magazines, the 
big weeklies, the entire range of action and romance magazines. 

Compare the — I give you (no assistants do my work for 
me!) with that to be found anywhere. Knowing that my work 
is superior, that I have no real competition, I guarantee to give 
you the best help to be found in this country or your money 
back! 

The markets are waiting. Let’s get together and put over 
your stories. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 
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WriTer’s DiGEst 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in Pos- 
tal Union, including Canada, 
$2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPT 
will seceive the careful at- 
tention of the editor, but 
no r ibility 1s d 
in case of loss in mails. 
Stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope must be enclosed in 
all manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Manager; 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising 
Manager; M. L. Price, Cir- 
culating Manager. 





Entered as Second Class Matter 
April 1, 1921, at the Post 
Office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 
8rd, 1879. 
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‘Don’t Fool Yourself! 


You have heard the critics extolling their merits, numbering their quali- 
fications, boasting of sales, university degrees, editorial chairs and cre- 
ative triumphs—but, listen, comrade writer, your critic needs one simple, 
yet dynamic and rare qualification without which all others are valueless 
—and that is the power of instilling faith—FAITH that “moves moun- 
tains” and laughs at failure. 


Tireless Skill and Creative Energy at 
Your Disposal for a Reasonable Fee 









Richard Tooker 
Author of five books; 
record to be included 
In forthcoming ‘Brief 
Biographies of Cele- 
brated Authors.”’ More 
than a million words 
of magazine fiction. 
Formerly associate ed- 
itor Faweett Publica- 
tions. 





“I am just in receipt of the revised version 






















Wear are you doing 


about that big story, or 
essay,— that book into 
which you wrote your 
very soul? 


A . address on request.) 
TRAINED novelist 

can do wonders with a 
booklength, no matter 
how rough the manu- 
script may be, and life- 
long reputations can be 
made with one best-sell- 
ing book. 


$1.00 per 1,500 words . 


six months’ $35.00. Payments arranged. 


7 HOROUGH recon- 
struction of your novel, 
or any booklength work 
$50 to $150. Send in your 
story for appraisal. 








Bismarck, N. D. 


Say, have I been struggling, paying out 
money that I could ill afford to spend foolishly for the past fifteen 
years on worthless help? Well, after I read this reel 

decided I had! Yes, sir, I have spent hundreds of dollars for service 
in the past that hasn’t been worth one penny to me...” (Name and 


pt twice, I 


YOUR CAREER MAY BEGIN WITH THIS OFFER 


Creative criticism $2.00 per 5,000 words. Special Rate for Short-shorts 
. . Masterful rewriting $2.25 per 1,000 words, 
sales service included. Sales consideration of ANY manuscript $1.00, 
plus return charges if unavailable. Three months’ collaboration $20.00; 
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Dear Epitor: 
On Page 48 of the February issue of “The 
Writer's Dicest” there is a notice concerning “At- 
lantica”, which has led to some misunderstanding. 
This is the situation: we pay “4c a word for 
articles based on research of a substantial kind, al- 
though we do not use many of them. Unsolicited 
short stories we almost never use, and we do not 
pay for them. 
D. Lamonica, Managing Editor, 
33 West 70th, N. Y. C. 


Dear Epiror: 

Liking Wrirer’s Dicrest I keep an eye cocked 
for any sound literary counsel received in corre- 
spondence with our writers. The following was 
spontaneously offered being part of a letter about 
many matters. Miss Armine von Tempski, as you 
know, is the author of a number of very good 
novels and her latest just published last month is 
“Hawaiian Harvest’. But here’s what she says 
about writing— 

“|. At first I thought my work belonged to me 
but as I go on I realize I belong to my work. I 
can’t high-step, have to cut out parties and what 
goes with them, but I have my recompense when I 
sit down to my typewriter. 

Then I’m a god; with white sheets of paper and 
little black words I create people, countries, colors, 
events. 

Most of my characters are drawn from life, some 
just as is, others as they seem to me. I use friends, 
acquaintances, people I’ve seen just once, confess 
my sins to them when the book’s written and go 
on, usually forgiven. 

In “Lava” I tried five different men for the hero, 
then lighted on the man I admire most in the 
ENN. RN aise cncvadnarncnserdeoes I didn’t know how he’d 
take it, especially as I used only his charming out- 
side, snatching from him his beautiful philosophy 
to give to somebody else. I hesitated, then made 
the plunge. He was necessary to the story if I was 
to do it the way it had to be done. 

He’s a shining soul and wrote saying that any- 
thing necessary to create beauty should be taken, 
and he was honored to contribute toward my story. 

... 1 had no rainbow stroke of luck in placing 
my first novel. “I recall so well the day I sent the 
manuscript off on its first journey. It came back 
again and again, in fact it visited every publisher 
in the U. S. A. But instead of getting discouraged 
I got mad (remembering one of Dad’s sayings, 
“Never say die, say damn’) and sat down and wrote 
another which met the same fate until finally my 
third novel ‘Hula’ was accepted by Stokes. 

I believe a person should work with all his heart, 
body and soul. The result is not your concern, it’s 
doing the job to the best of your ability. The de- 
sire to progress, grow and develop is the main 
thing. If you attain the goals you set for your- 
self, fine; but the person who tries and continues 
to try—whose efforts go unrewarded by success— 
is braver, in my estimation, and finer than the one 
who tries and succeeds. 

I can remember the time when I used to have to 
ride down to the post office with a bulky mass 
under my arm and face a barrage of friends and 
relations, who all knew I was trying to bust 
through and couldn’t. 

When the brutes of msses came back, as they 
did unfailingly for six years, I’d grit my teeth, 
face the music and ride home then send them out 
again. I swore I’d keep on trying till I was ninety 
and knew in some dim way that the big thing was 
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ARE YOU OUT OF TOUCH? 


Are you one of those thousands of striving 
writers out of touch with literary move- 
ments and the literary market? 


Do you want to know all about conditions 
in the manuscript sales marketc—red-hot tips 
from editors while they are still hot? 

Do you ever need advice about submissions 
to publishers, or che reliability of agents, manu- 
script critics, or “‘study courses?”’ 

Do you want adequate protection for your 
property rights in manuscript? 

Would direce contacts with publishers or 
editors be useful to you? 


Would you be interested in recommended 
courses of reading? 

Have you ever wanted to get in touch with 
another writer for collaboration on manu- 
scripts? 

Here is only the beginning of the 
service rendered without charge to 


Members of the 


National Writers Cs 


A National Association of Writers, Editors 
and Publishers 


Nation-wide, non-profit-emaking—a 
Literary Association founded for the 
mutual benefit of beginning writers 
as well as professional authors. Edi- 
tors and publishers form a group of 
associate members. 


As a Member of the National Writers Club, 
you may organize a Local Chapter for dis- 
cussion and social meetings. 

Keep in touch with other writers through 


the N.W.C. Correspondence Club. 

You may make use of a thoroughly satis- 
factory Manuscript Sales Service. 

You may have your own office in New York 
City, ready and willing to render any service 
you may reasonably demand. 


If you are interested in writing, the 
National Writers Club will welcome 
you as an Active Member. 


Sign the coupon below to secure all 
details about this association—your 
Club if you are a writer—without 
obligation, of course. 





National Writers Club, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


I am genuinely interested in writing, and 
should like to know what the National Writers 
Club can do for me. 
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Writer's Dicest 








25¢ 


never bought a greater value 


LTHOUGH at this writing The 

Writers 1933 Year Book and 

Market Guide has only been on 

sale a few weeks we have received over 

five hundred unsolicited letters telling us 

how invaluable, practical, and helpful 
this book has proved. 


THE WRITERS 1933 YEAR BOOK 
AND MARKET GUIDE 


contains: 


The Book Publishers 
Who they are—what they want to buy— 
how to sell them—all their addresses. 

Getting Action 
H. Bedford Jones, the highest priced pulp 

aper writer, tells how he gets action into 
is yarns. 

I Look Ahead 
Albert Payson Terhune surveys the book 
field and tells what will be tomorrow's 
market. 

Come, Let Us Say Farewell 
A Writer's Dicest subscriber now in Ta- 
hiti says farewell to this practical world and 
tells how he lives, loves and writes in the 
sunny, happy South Seas. One of the most 
unusual articles we have ever published. 

The Perils of the Unknown 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, renowned writer 
and world traveler, explains the best sources 
of story material. 

The Toil of a Novel 
Phyllis Bentley, author of the best selling 
novel, “Inheritance,” writes about historical 
fiction. 

All Reliable Fiction Markets 
All fiction markets in United States, Canada 
and England. A superb comprehensive list 
of markets with detailed editorial require- 
ments, addresses, etc. 

The 100 Best Trade Journal Markets 
With detailed editorial requirements. 

The Year’s Most Representative Quality Story 
By Nancy Hale. 

How To Prepare a Manuscript for an Editor 


And many other features. 
YOU CAN BUY FOR ONLY 


25¢ 


THE WRITERS 1933 YEAR BOOK 
AND MARKET GUIDE 
At Your Local Newsstand 
or Postpaid Direct From 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Edited by Aron M. Mathieu 
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the trying and trying; not the succeeding. Too 
often the desire for fame and material rewards get 
you off the track, distorting and exaggerating the 
sense of personality, feeding egotism and standing 
like a lion in the way of true achievement and real- 
ization of your relationship with the whole.” 
ARMINE, 

I wonder how many of your Writer’s DiGest 
men and women would have succeeded if they had 
plugged for six straight hard years instead of 
writing 10,000 words and then calling it a day. 

BarBara Frost, 
Advertising Manager, 
Frederick A. Stokes Ce:. 
New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 

I sent a script to Short Shorts at New York 
some time ago. I received a letter from ‘Author 
and Editor’s Fiction Release” signed J. Ridpath 
de France stating that Short Shorts had gone out 
of business that I could have my short story copy- 
righted for $5. Is the firm doing this reliable? 

JoHN WReENTZz, 
South Carolina. 

It is unnecessary to copyright a short story. 
Plays and scenarios generally must be copyrighted 
before the producer will read it, but short stories 
under no condition need be copyrighted first. Short 
Shorts discontinued because their newsstand dis- 
tributing company went into bankruptcy.—Ep. 





Travel Contests 

The Instructor is conducting two Travel Con- 
tests in 1933: a Descriptive Travel Contest and a 
“Better Teacher” Travel Contest. The former is 
along the lines of previous Instructor Travel Con- 
tests, 100 prizes and $1,000 being offered for ac- 
counts of travel during 1933—by railroad, steam- 
ship, bus, or air transport. The “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest is open to persons who, through 
rather extensive traveling in at least three years, 
are qualified to write on the subject, “What My 
Travels Have Meant to Me as an Individual and as 
a Teacher.” In this Contest, three prizes ($100, 
$50 and $40) are offered, with payment to be made 
for other than prize-winning manuscripts if pub- 
lished. Both Contests close October 16, 1933. Full 
information and detailed directions may be ob- 
tained by addressing: Travel Editor, The Instruc- 
tor, Dansville, N. Y. 


The first issue of Love Adventures appeared on 
the stands last month. It is published by Anthony 
Harkness, Inc., 799 Broadway, New York City. 
l5c the copy; $1.50 the year. It is a regulation love 
pulp. The front cover is a four color picture of 
a beautiful maid in bed, looking up wide eyed to 
see a handsome tuxedoed stranger with a mask, 
shushing her and softly climbing in her bedroom 
window. There is one novelet and about ten shorts. 

For a first issue the magazine carries consider- 
able advertising, meaning that its publisher prob- 
ably is tied up with other magazines. The address 
799 Broadway is familiar but for the moment we 
cannot place it. 





The first issue of The Model Craftsman, 110 
West 42nd St., appeared last month. It is “the 
home mechanic’s magazine.” Emanuele Stieri is 
editor. The departments are art crafts, boats, 
model railroads, model airplanes, woods and ven- 
eers, and metal crafts. 



























APRIL 7 


New Writers Crash the Magazine Market |* 


* Every month this page of Writer’s Digest will introduce one of my student writers—a “first- 
seller’ who has “crashed the big market’? before completing my course of professional training. 





Here is the Story of Rose E. Reiss 


B. 1899: Educated New York Public Schools. Occupation, housewife. 
Married, 1921, Dr. Alexander Reiss mother of two children. Several 
years of effort at spare-time writing brought no success. Applied for 
professional training in fiction writing under Mr. MacNichol, 1932. A 
first story accepted for publication in Atlantic Monthly, February, 1933. 


Ellery Sedgwick, Editor of Atlantic Monthly, writes: “Dear Mr. Mac- 
Nichol: You may indeed be satisfied with your pupil’s progress. Mrs. 
Reiss’ ‘Salt of the Earth’ is fresh and genuine as spring water. May I 
add what a comfort it is to a reader of many dismal stories to find one 
that has a happy and natural ending.” 


Rose Elizabeth Reiss says about her work: “I, too, once believed that ‘one learns to write by 
writing.’ I tried that, and I failed. Reading many books about writing did not help much 
either. Then, when I had spent more money with another New York critic than I could afford, 
I came to you—without much confidence. I am very grateful now. You first gave my efforts 
the right direction. I know that without your patient and sincere help I might have wasted 
so many more of the years that are bright with promise now.” 


That story might have been your story—you 
might have been any one of the five new writ- 
ers first introduced to the magazine reading 
public in the same month this year. 


But, let me say plainly, there is no magic 
short-cut in the methods by which I teach 
writers to write. And I do not accept money 
from writers who have no chance to succeed. 





per cent. Out of 25 short 
stories and 7 novels submitted 
to me by Mr. MaceNichol, I for you. 
bought 22 of the former, and 


Edward J. O’Brien, Ea- 


series of volumes, says:—‘I 


has appeared in most lead- 





magazines. 








Because I have no other means of 


“Bob” Davis, famous knowing what kind of assistance you Kenneth MacNichol — 
Munsey Editor, says:—“If really need, you may send me one B. 1887. Au. of “That Kind 
Kenneth —, will manuscript, 5,000 words or less, with of a Man,” Munsey, 1919; 
a be cee return postage only. No criticism is “The Night Shift,” (do.), 
writes, the standard in maga- offered—but I will carefully analyze 1919; “The Twenty-seventh 
zine fiction will be lifted 100 your ability as displayed in this work: Story,” Street and Smith, 


tell you just what I think I can do 


6of the latter. He isa writer, | When you send manuscript, check, as_ | the Days,” Blackwood, 1925; 
a teacher, and a thinker.” below, the service in which you are The Nose of Papa Hilaire, 
’ - Blackwood, 1925; “The Piper 

ove most interested. Or, a post card will of Kevtmer.” Blackwood 

bring additional information. 1927; “The Technique of 


itor of the Best Short Stories CJ Complete Professional 1929; Forthcoming: “An 


know of no other writer “ei” ° e~ Idiot Looks at It,” 1982. 
whose work has averaged sp Training in Fiction Plays, “Pan” produced, 1917. 
3 2 ” . . / 7 , ” 

high in real literary merit. Writing. — Pe Brncong + 
ows ° wood’s, Eng. Review, Mer- 

Writing since 1900 | L) Guaranteed Service of cury, Challenge, Harper's, 

a . 7 . . - J 

most recent work published Century, Forum, Collier’s, 
most recent work publishe Reading and Criticism. Fuad tees mae 


ia J Manuscript Sales Service. gosy, All-Story, and numer- 


Teaching others to write 
since 1924—students’ work KENNETH MacNICHOL i Re en ee ae 
1 periodicals. 
ing American and British The Studio, 42 Commerce St. —Who's Who in Literature. 
New York City. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


I do want to reach those new writers, limited 
in number, who have some degree of talent. 
Then, working together, we can turn that tal- 
ent into achievement. 


No two will require exactly the same kind of 
guidance. Therefore my assistance for each 
new writer must be strictly personal—fitted 
exactly to each writer’s needs. 





1920; “The Will to Serve,” 
Putnam, 1920; “Freight,” 
Methuen, 1923; “Between 


Fiction Writing,” Albion, 


Red Book, Blue Book, Ar- 


ous other American, British 





















Writing Is A Racket ! 


says Jack Woodford, author of 2000 stories 
and 7 books, in 
TRIAL AND ERROR— 
WRITING AND SELLING 


Learn how to muscle in! 


Here Woodford, whose sales range from 
COSMOPOLITAN and AMERICAN MER- 
CURY to TRUE STORY and ARGOSY, re- 
veals every inside writing and selling trick 
known to the game .. . tells how you can use 
them .. . and gives the lowdown on agents— 
editors—publishers! Here he treats movie 
writing, too—and HE HAS JUST SOLD A 
NOVEL— ANALYZED IN DETAIL IN 
THIS BOOK—TO THE MOVIES! 

“A three-ring circus!” —New York Sun. 
“Ranks with Ring Lardner!” — Chicago 


imes. 
“Without doubt the best text book on fic- 
tion writing and marketing!”—Detroit Free 


F 


“Genuine aid from the front-line trenches 
. every writer MUST have it.”—Writer’s 
Digest. 
“Funnier than a book meant to be funny.” 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 
$3.00 postpaid; cash or C. O. D. 


Carlyle Bouse - Publishers 
307 Fifth Ave. 
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New York City 
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$100 for 250 WORDS 


FIRST PRIZE IN 
“TRIAL AND ERROR” CONTEST 


For the best answers of not more than 250 
words covering both these questions: 

1) Which of the money-making tips in 
Jack Woodford’s book TRIAL AND 
ERROR is, in your opinion, the most 
valuable? 

2) Which chapter, in your opinion, re- 
veals most about the inside workings 
of the writing game? 

We offer these prizes: First prize, $100; 
Second prize, $25; Third prize, $10; and 
three prizes of $5 each. 

SPECIAL PRIZE: Since TRIAL 

AND ERROR has aroused such a 

storm of discussion, we offer a spe- 

cial prize of $25 for the most inter- 
esting 250 word essay CONDEMN- 

ING this book. 

Contestants may submit entries in both 
classes. Contest closes July 1, 1933. Judges: 
Jack Woodford, author of TRIAL AND 
ERROR; the editor, and the advertising 
manager of CARLYLE HOUSE. 


For complete details address the 


CONTEST EDITOR 


Carlyle Gouse 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 





... the life of trade 


Just as The New Yorker had its fair share of 
imitators, so Time, tremendously successful news 
weekly has also had its quota of publishers at- 
tracted into the field which staid Literary Digest 
first exploited. 

News Week, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York City, is now in its second month 
of issue. Samuel T. Williamson is editor. 

Its purpose is to cover world and national news 
every week but as yet probably lacks able corre- 
spondents. If News Week intends to give readers 
what the newspaper does not give them, it will have 
to employ able correspondents at “space rates” who 
will see and write what the news reporters do not 
see and usually can’t write. 

News Week has not advised us that they want 
correspondents; but if something happens of na- 
tional importance in your loclaity, and you write 
it up and air mail it in immediately written with an 
all-seeing eye in the briefest possible way you may 
make a very valuable connection. News Week is 
well financed, An initial study of the magazine will 
help you a lot. 

Its departments are in many instances similar to 
those of Time. There are more pictures. News 
Week looks like a good market for the alert pho- 
tographer of unusual angles to vital news. 


Real America 


When College Humor picked up its John Held, 
Jr. panties, its fraternity pins, I. O. U.’s, and ban- 
quet menus and moved to New York it left behind 
Edwin Baird, long editor with J. M. Lansinger, the 
former publisher of College Humor. 

Mr. Baird formerly edited Lansinger’s Real De- 
tective. With May comes the third issue of Lan- 
singer’s Baird edited Real America. 

Real Detective, according to one of its readers 
was, “straining like a dog on a leash against its 
title.” Mr. Baird is unloosening the leash and giv- 
ing the dog full play in discovering real America. 

The new magazine is something like Plain Talk, 
only illustrated, and thicker. Catchy newsy illus- 
trations are thrown in whenever a whisper of an 
idea permits the editors to do so, The phrase “Sky- 
line of New York” even though having nothing to 
do with the article will cause Real America to 
break out Hearst-like into pictures of New York’s 
skyline, skylines of other cities, skylines of other 
days, etc. 

In other words, Baird knows what causes news- 
stand sales and he’s hot after it. Factual exposé 
sensational articles that give the editor a chance to 
break out in a rash of good photography that need 
not be made specially for the occasion is down 
Real America’s alley. 

Real America enjoys putting the skids under the 
fake Gods and fake credos of the country. Its sub- 
title is “The Outspoken Magazine.” The address 
J it is the familiar 1050 La Salle Street, Chicago, 











POETS BIRTHDAY SPECIALS 


; KALEIDOGRAPH, the live and reliable 
Poetry journal, celebrates its 49th issue! Send $1 for 8 months’ 
subseription — May to December, inclusive — or send _ self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope for other BIRTHDAY SPECIALS, 
Free books, Prize program for poems and stories, etc. Specials 
good during April and May only. Editors, Whitney Montgomery 
and Vaida Stewart Montgomery. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25¢ a copy) 


702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 
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Ethics 


Recently some first issues of new magazines in 
several fields have carried a very large amount of 
advertising. In almost all instances, this advertis- 
ing is carried free of all costs for one, two and 
sometimes three insertions. 

The purpose of this is to acquaint the prospective 
advertiser with the magazine and to make the 
magazine look potent and stable to the prospective 
new subscriber. 

A lot of advertising in a new magazine therefore 
does not necessarily mean publishing strength but 
merely that there are many advertisers who will 
cheerfully take something for nothing. In the 
writer’s field and the contest field a few such mag- 
azines have appeared. 

In a sense the publisher deludes his prospective 
subscribers and his other prospective advertisers 
by filling his magazine full of free advertising and 
soliciting new business on the basis of the stability 
that free advertising gives his magazine. 

We wish any organization for the betterment of 
writers the best of good fortune. However, in the 
last fifteen years only two national independent 
writer’s magazines (known to us), of the many 
that started up, have continued to fulfill their sub- 
scription liability and are in business today. We 
question whether a magazine in a specialized field, 
sailing under the false colors lent by impressive 
pages of free advertising should remain unpub- 
licized. 

Legitimate advertisers asked to pay for advertis- 
ing space in any new writer’s magazine may find 
out by inquiring from Writer’s Dicest whether 
or not the publication in question has given others 
free advertising as “teasers” for the rest. 


Amazing Stories and Amazing Stories Quarter- 
ly, published by the Teck Publishing Company at 
222 West 39th St., New York City is edited by 
Dr. T. O’Conor Sloane. Lee Ellmaker, president 
of Pictorial Review is also President of Teck. 
Writer’s Dicest criticizes Mr. Ellmaker for per- 
mitting some slow reports on manuscripts sent 
by writers to his two Amazing magazines. 


Further detailed information regarding Beacon 
Hill, 230 Boylston St., Boston, follows: 

E. W. Brown is Business Manager; Priscilla 
Adams, Editor; Lorraine Frankland, Society Edi- 
tor. The subscription is almost entirely in Boston 
and is about 5,000. Beacon Hill is the first maga- 
zine devoted to society happenings in Boston that 
has succeeded in lasting more than two years in 
continuous publication. There have been many 
others but after the first six months they oozed 
away. Beacon Hill serves Boston as The Chicagoan 
serves Chicago, as The Band Wagon serves Okla- 
ag City and as Parade, alas, used to serve Cleve- 
and. 





AN INTERESTING and HELPFUL 
COLLECTION 


of the results of experimental writing of mage ant 
sketches by students in the courses in writin o- 
lumbia University is _— by COLUMBIA “UNE - 
VERSITY PRESS, 2960 Broadway, New York City, 
with the title New a 1932, price $2.00. 
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| YOUR JOB...and OURS | 


Your job is writing. Ours is selling ... 
contacting .. . criticizing . . . for you. Ours, 
above all, demands INTEGRITY — which 
means: No “courses” or “collaborations” for 
sale... no “additional” fees . . . no flattery 

. . the reason a thousand 1932 clients (be- 
ginners) stay with us in 1933. AND... 


REVISIONS FREE: Never any charge on 
resubmission. 

REFUNDS: Initial fees refunded from 
our 10% sales commission. 

SALES: Our sales record alone has en- 
abled us to form our own publishing firm— 
Carlyle BHause—in times like these! 

Fees? Nominal! On all stories, articles, 
and books, $1 for each 4,000 words up to 
60,000; over 60,000, $15 for any length. 
Poems, 50c each. These fees—all you ever 
pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and mar- 
keting service our _ international literary 
agency, in close touch with all markets, has 
always rendered. 

It is good business for you to work with a 
firm that does good business for others. 





International Publishing Service Co. | 

(Affiliated with Carlyle House Publishers) | 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City | 
Pa) 


OOK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business, Religion, 

Travel, Medicine, Science, World 

War, Professions, History, Politics, 

Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 

neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 

Verse (book-size collections). Friendly read- 
ing free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 














Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 


Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sales... 





a market specialist.” 


DO YOU WANT THE TRUTH ABOUT YOUR WORK— 


The supreme test of any manuscript is whether or not it will sell. 
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The Hat of Doom, 








NORMAN A 
DANIELS 





KOLD MANS 
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A Dramatic Story 
Passion aad Murder 
she Carolina Backwoods 


ERNEST M POATE* 


pbs. = 


The IUPLEX 
URDER MYSTERY 
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A 
Two-Part 
Detective 
Story by 
CHRISTOPHER 





> Yo office. It was a detective short short, 


® type I had an urgent editorial request. 





ceptance. 
Mr. Hawk replied: 


OR “KIND WORDS”? 


“I wrote ‘Single Arrest Dugan’ in one day. After 
sending it to you I was able to forget the selling 
end and produce the new manuscript I now enclose. 
Exactiy eight days have elapsed since I mailed you 
‘Single Arrest Dugan’ and it takes three days each way in transit. I did not even know of the 
market to which you sold this story so quickly—which seems to prove that it pays to employ 


A few of my clients’ February magazine appearances s+ 


or you lt know the reason! 


CONSIDER THE CASE OF PAUL HAWK: 
On January 18th, his first story arrived in my 
for which 
On January 
20th, I wrote Mr. Hawk and advised him of its ac- 





PAUL HAWK, 
Albany, Texas 


Professional literary 


advice, to be of real value to you, must therefore be from the practical commercial angle of 


up-to-the-minute magazines’ 


questions: 


and publishers’ requirements. It should answer 


these vital 


1. Is your work presented with sufficient fluency to have a chance in the competition it must meet? 
2. Does it conform to accepted standards of modern literary technique? 
3. Is your manuscript in line with current market demands? 





WE SELL 
Short Stories, 
Novelettes, Serials 
and also 


ARTICLES 


Such as 


Topies of General Interest 

Suitable for magazines 
like Liberty, Colliers’ 
Saturday Evening Post, 
Redbook. 


Topics of Interest to 
Ww n 


ome 

Suitable for women’s 
and household magazines 
— articles on nutrition, 
child-training, vocational 
guidance, health, social 
or economic problems, etc. 


Topics of Special Interest 

Such as scientific, sen- 
sational discoveries, true 
crime or detective articles, 
business, economic, indus- 
trial subjects. 


Informative Articles 


Such as used by adoles- 
eent and juvenile maga- 


zines; also hunting, fish- 
ing, travel topics. 














Twelve years’ experience selling manuscripts and constant personal 
contact with editors and publishers enables me to give you an honest 
answer to these questions. 

If the manuscripts you send me are of salable calibre, I’ll proceed 
to place them without lost motion. If your manuscripts are unlikely 
to sell, I'll tell you why, and give you concrete revision and replot 
suggestions for bringing them up to market requirements. If perhaps 
they are commercially worthless, I’m hard-boiled enough to tell you 
the truth—and suggest that you tackle something else. 

On the basis of the manuscripts you submit and the information 
about yourself furnished in the letter accompanying them, I will sug- 
gest markets at which you should direct your efforts in order to achieve 
prompt sales. These suggestions will be supplemented by my monthly 
market letter which furnishes my clients with complete and accurate 
information on what the various magazines and publishers are buying 
and keeps them working for active markets. 


Avail Yourself of this Help 


Honest and capable literary assistance will show you how to apply 
business methods to writing. It will point out your mistakes and 
explain to you what is demanded by the markets you wish to reach. 
It will coach you in modern fiction technique and its practical appli- 
cation. 

The cost of this help is negligible when you consider the wasted 
time, effort and postage of unguided production and marketing. I 
charge a reading fee of 50c per thousand words, minimum fee of $2.00 
on any manuscript. (See special rates for books at right.) Just as 
soon as we reach a $1,000 quota of sales for a client, all charges are 
dropped except the commission of 10% on American and 15% on 
foreign sales. 


Submit your manuscripts, or write for circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


LITERARY AGENT 


45 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WE SELL 
BOOKS 


Such as 
Distinguished Novels of a 
high literary standard 
with significant, inter- 
pretive themes. 

Popular Novels such as 
modern problem love stor- 
ies, sophisticated after- 
marriage problem or sex, 
detective - mystery, west- 
erns and juvenile books. 
Non-Fiction such as books 
on economic, religious, 
business, scientific edu- 
cational subjects and bi- 
ography. 

OUR FEES ON BOOKS 
Which cover reading, con- 
structive criticism and 
revision advice if neces- 
sary, as well as our rec- 
ommending your book to 
suitable publishers, are: 


Books from 30,000 
to 60,000 words..$15.00 

ooks from 61,000 
0 words.. 17.50 


Books from F 

to 100,000 words 20.00 
Ten per cent eommission 
on American sale. Fif- 
teen_per cent commission 
on English sale. 

































Ricuarp K. Assort, Editor 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 





FOR WRITERS 


A. M. Maturevu, Business Manager 
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New York Market Letter 


[With special Boston and Minneapolis Notes] 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HERE seems to be no end to the 

new magazines. No matter how many 

fall by the wayside, others spring up 
as spontaneously as dandelions. I wonder 
what will be the fate of this month’s crop. 
¢ First, there is Love Adventures, an en- 
tertainingly piquant pulp publication. This 
runs a middle course between the sacharine 
love story and the sexy tale. Anthony J. 
Harkness is the publisher—the “Tony” of 
the editorial page. But his niece, Patricia 
Harkness, seems to be filling the editorial 
chair—if you can imagine an editorial desk 
presided over by a blonde who would be an 
attractive addition to any lineup behind the 
footlights ! 

Don’t send any of those sweet, simple, 
wholly pure-minded little stories to Miss 
Harkness. Neither will the out and out sex 
story meet approval here. There should be 
a certain amount of the sexy and the risque, 
but it must be thrown in in such a nice way 
that the interpretation is made by the reader. 
Be subtle, not obvious about it. A careful 
reading of the first issues will show what is 
meant. 

Length requirements run as_ follows: 
short stories, 4,000 to 5,000 words; novel- 
ettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words. Occasional 
two-part stories are also used which are 
about 24,000 or 25,000 words total length. 





“We pay on acceptance, of course,” says 
the editor. “We report in about a week or 
ten days. If the story is good enough for 
acceptance, we send a letter making an offer 
on it. Rates vary with the quality and length 
of the story; we have no set rate.” Love 
Adventures also uses verse fillers, but just 
at present is not buying from outside 
sources. The address is 799 Broadway— 
across from Wanamaker’s store. 

¢ Ten Detective Aces is the name of the 
new magazine put out by Magazine Pub- 
lishers, 67 West 44th Street. A. A. Wyn is 
the editor. This replaces Detective Dragnet, 
recently cut out of the Wyn string. 

¢ The most noticeable difference in Ten 
Detective Aces is the increased demand for 
short stories. You will find here a good 
market for the 3,000 to 5,000 words lengths. 
Base your crime on some sinister situation, 
make it unusual. Don’t figure on the cut- 
and-dried type of detective and criminal for 
this market. Speed counts in the telling. 
Have things happen. Show your crime de- 
tector in action. Contemplation in an easy 
chair is too restful to stir up reader-interest, 
Mr. Wyn believes. 

A special need in this magazine is for the 
very short story —1,500 to 2,000 words. 
Good short-shorts are reported to be harder 
to get than the longer stories, so a flat rate 































































Writer’s DIGEST 


College Humor has gone through several changes in the 

‘°° course of transportation across country. First, you will no- 

CG tice the change in name to College Humor and Sense. (But 

oY the addition to the title doesn’t seem very sensible; | 

: hope they drop it off again. Every reader of the maga- 

set yi eh, zine knows that sense has always pervaded its pages, 

e go a al o* oo” and that its fiction has always rated high!) The 

SN G oo m oo s price is now fifteen cents. And there is some new 

et? ~° 9) Ps type in the headings now; also, a new rotogravure 
Oi oo ye ae a section. — = : a . 

. ro [he editor now is Robert W. Mickam. But 
some of the Chicago staff has been lured 
a a3 “nu? away to the white-light city, and you will 
‘ > awe ow 3° see Dorothy Ann Blank’s name there as 
 & g* ep, RS associate editor. Incidentally, she looks 
oC) just like her pictures, so she couldn’t 
pag oO. ov slip past me unbeknownst in the re- 
@ aan aa woe oe ye ception room. She tried to get 

<* sof 5 ff os . ee away from it all and bury herself 

os» Soe . in publicity work at the Hotel 

of $25 is being $s? 4 ov? eos? ow” Sherman in Chicago, but “sim- 
paid for all that self we #2 es 0 S™ ply couldn’t stand it and 
are acceptable. You ye He ox e® ep? oY came right along with the 
might note one fea- CP aE! ae or oe vn vied b saapall 
ture about these very <e or Av? “oF Miss Blank tells me 
short stories: a clever ye © 9 sos that College Humor 
twist at the end is practi- . and Sense (we'd bet- 
cally a necessity. Gongs o™ we 4 we ter use the full 
¢ The other magazines in the ow ge ot™ ox? oy name though it 
Magazine Publishers’ list are oF oo + go rubs us the 
Flying Aces, Sky Birds, and “es “po < % 
Western Trails. The requirements ps? ot 
for these three remain about the ro r 
same; they are good open markets co™ ho 
for shorts of 5,000 to 6,000 words and oa Go nok 
novelettes. Rates run between one and a” 
two cents, payable on publication. Woman 
interest is always allowable, though it never 
takes chief place. 

Western Trails deals with the romantic 
West. No mention is made of airplanes, motor 
cars, machine guns. The cowboy is the hero, and 
he depends for his success on his horse, his gun, 
and his head! 

Important additions to the New York magazine field ys, of Pe re 
are two newcomers from Chicago: College Humor and ae & we he 
Real Detective. These were sold by J. M. Lansiger, © ef 
former publisher, to the firm here which also puts out is oe” S 
Movie Classic and Motion Picture Magazine. The address 
is the Paramount Building, New York City. (And they look (> 
down on the roof garden of the Astor Hotel, in case you know * 
your New York.) 




















wrong way) is going to keep going right 
along on the same policies as heretofore, 
getting the best possible fiction and articles, 
but encouraging the talented newcomer and 
young author just as much. The March is- 
sue has a rather formidable array of noted 
names on the contents page, to be sure, but 
the unknown writer will be just as welcome, 
provided he can submit good stuff. “We 
still don’t want that Blind Date story,” Miss 
Blank reminds you. 


¢ Only one fly in the ointment here: rates 
will be somewhat lower, in accordance with 
the lower selling price and the times. Ad- 
dress: Room 1313 Paramount Building. 


¢ Real Detective also defies superstition in 
Room 1313, Paramount Building. West F. 
Petersen is the editor, holding the position 
formerly filled by Edwin Baird, now on Real 
America, in Chicago. 


HIS magazine covers a much more gen- 
Raa field than most of the detective 
story magazines—more than its own name 
implies. It places its major emphasis on 
crime, but for the rest maintains a fairly 
even balance between articles and exposees, 
fact stories, and fiction. “The Magazine of 
Inside News” is the cover subhead, and it 
carries such articles occasionally as a candid 
picture of the new cabinet. Exposees of 
Hollywood, however, are now cut out. 


¢ Two or three fiction tales run in each 
issue. For these the best length is 3,000 to 
4,000 words. Articles, however, are most 
favored when kept well condensed and quick 
moving; 1,500 to 2,000 words. At present, 
payment is being made on publication on 
both these magazines. Rates for Real Detec- 
tive vary between one and two cents a word. 


Photographs should accompany articles 
and fact stories—as good, clear, and unusual 
as possible. These are paid for at rates up 
to $3.00 each, according to the story value 
of the picture—in addition to the payment 
for the article. 


Mh. Petersen makes one comment that 
writers might well heed: ‘““Most manuscripts 
show the lack of editing; writers ought to 
take more time to correct obvious errors in 
their own work before mailing.” 
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¢ Check Manhattan off your list of New 
York magazines. This was the tabloid of 
New York news and satire, somewhat after 
the fashion of the New Yorker, published by 
the Dell Publishing Company at 100 Fifth 
Avenue. Six issues were all it ran. The 
magazine seemed to enlist plenty of local 
readers, but failed to lure advertisers. An- 
other New Yorker imitation bites the dust. 

In its place, appears Knickerbocker Jr. 
This is a weekly of large size, in a striking 
orange and black cover, selling at ten cents, 
and also aimed at the New Yorker reader. 
Paul R. Milton edits it at 49 West 45th 
Street. Joseph Kaye and Harry Price are 
associate editors, while Harold Hersey is 
business manager. There is a market for 
some especially clever cartoon or bit of 
satire, but most is staff prepared. 


e A new “class” magazine is about to make 
its bow. This is the American Mayfair, and 
as the name intimates, it is intended for the 
Park Avenue reader. Nellie Revell is re- 
ported to be the editor. Temporarily, the 
address is 17 East 42nd Street. However, 
plans are afoot to move it to a Park Avenue 
address suited to the title! 

This magazine is reported to have excel- 
lent backing, both socially and politically. It 
will have articles on national and interna- 
tional affairs, on music, books, the stage. A 
department of financial advice will be a 
regular feature. And there will be some 
snappy and amusing features also. The price 
is fifty cents, implying that Park Avenue 
still has money enough to keep its mind off 
the depression. 
¢ Don’t get this magazine confused with 
the Canadian Mayfair, which is published at 
143 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
That one is a monthly, twenty-five cents a 
copy, edited by Herbert Hodgins. It fea- 
tures Canadian interests in Society, fashion, 
and sports. 

Any number of other small publications 
are in the offing. Books in Brief is a new 
monthly of predigested reading for those 
who want to keep up with the best of the 
new books of all sorts but haven’t time to 
read them. Address: 111 East 15th Street. 

A year magazine called 1933 is asking for 
manuscripts of short stories, one-act plays, 
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and poetry by the younger and very modern 
writers (those of the “advance guard’”—no 
discrimination as to economic and _ political 
beliefs). Jacob Hoptner and J. Louis Stoll 
and Ada Tier are perpetrating the publica- 
tion at 721 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I don’t know if it’s reliable, so keep a carbon. 

The Bawl Street Journal is another of 
those yearly things, but 100% reliable, a 
burlesque of the Wall Street Journal, issued 
by the Bond Club of New York. Prizes are 
given for contributions: stories and articles 
of various lengths, short news items, adver- 
tisements. Material is acceptable until about 
May 10th. Full details of the various ma- 
terial wanted and amounts of the different 
prizes can be secured by writing to the edi- 
tor: John A. Straley, care of Gilbert & 
Rogers, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York. 
¢ Story is off to a good start, with its first 
issue much in demand in spite of the price 
of fifty cents. This is an interesting market 
for those who desire literary recognition, 
for the types of short stories are unusual 
and vigorous. The recognition is, of course, 
your chief reward. But it’s worth it. Ad- 
dress, 20 East 57th Street. Whit Burnett 
and Martha Foley, who founded it in 
Europe, are its editors here, also. 

* Great Detective Stories, put out by Wil- 
liam Levine at 80 Lafayette Street, is largely 
a reprint magazine. They might use feature 
fillers. Washingtonia is a new weekly down 
at the capitol, run by Duncan Hazel, for- 
merly a reporter on the Washington Post. 
This deals in high-hat humor and _ inside 
news on official and social life of Washing- 
ton . . . Stanton A. Coblentz is editing a 
new poetry magazine called Wings. It is a 
quarterly “to keep down the deficit ; there’s 
no money in poetry magazines if honestly 
conducted.” 

¢ This fall will see the publication of The 
National Student Mirror. This has no con- 
nection with any college, but is being plan- 
ned by the National Student Federation of 
America. No editorial office yet. 

Dr. Isaac Goldberg, of Roxbury, Mass., 
is about to bring out a national monthly, 
planned on an original idea in magazines, he 
says. It will be called Panorama and will be 
printed in tabloid form. The articles are to 


be brief and to the point. It is an open mar- 
ket for really good contributions of the de- 
sired sort, but hobby riding is not encour- 
aged. Dr. Goldberg is lecturer on Hispano- 
American literature at Harvard. 

If you have submitted manuscripts to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal recently, you will be 
interested in this friendly note from Mrs. 
Claire W. Callahan: 

“Your very nice write-up of our meeting 
here in the Journal has brought in many 
manuscripts . . . I am disturbed by the fact 
that I have had to return some manuscripts 
without the courtesy of a letter. It would 
have been difficult to have written everyone 
who addressed Mr. Lott or me personally. 
Would it be possible for you to mention this 
in your New York Letter? I hate to have 
the writers feel that the Journal is discour- 
eons...” 


¢ So, dear readers, you see it isn’t because 
editors don’t care, that they don’t send you 
personal letters. They simply haven’t the 
time or the stenographic force at hand to 
do so. 

(Mr. Lott, by the way, left the Ladies’ 
Home Journal staff recently ; there is no spe- 
cific fiction editor just now. The address of 
this magazine, as you may know, is Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
¢ The Anchor Magazine is a new juvenile, 
established for the Junior Naval Militia or- 
ganization. John L. Scherer is editor. The 
address is 7714 64th Street, Glendale, N. Y. 
Readers are boys of 10 to 18 years, all over 
the country, and material in general is such 
as will appeal to boy readers. Stories of ad- 
venture, history, sea, mystery, etc.; 2,200 to 
2,600 words; articles about exploration, 
boys’ hobbies, sports, achievements, famous 
men, etc.; 1,200 to 1,600 words. Payment 
is on publication at rates varying from one- 
half to one cent a word. 


° Dime Western Magazine, one of the Pop- 
ular Publications at 205 East 42nd Street, 
is keeping a keen eye out for some really big 
stuff worth paying good rates for. It seems 
that the Western field is by no means dead, 
but very much alive and kicking. So if the 
West is your meat, and you know how to get 
off the standardized path of pulp forms, try 
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this magazine for real results. Rogers Ter- 
rill is the editor. 

Here are some specifications and sugges- 
tions, as pointed out by Mr. Terrill: 

Short stories may run up to 6,000 words ; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words, with 
good strong situations. Twenty-thousand 
word novel lengths are also bought, but 
these must be absolutely outstanding. 

All stories for this magazine “must pack 
dramatic punch. But the old business of 
physical action just for the sake of the action 
is not desired. In other words, action for 
action’s sake is out. Good, meaty plots are 
in demand. They must have plenty of mov- 
ing human drama centering about characters 
who act and think like human beings, not 
puppets.” The minimum rate is a cent a 
word, but if you can deliver the goods, the 
ante goes up plenty. 

Dime Mystery Book Magazine, also edited 
by Rogers Terrill, uses novel length stories: 
55,000 to 65,000 words each; also some 
clever detective shorts up to 5,000 words in 
length. A flat rate is now being paid for 
the novels, the amount offered depending 
upon the individual story. 


“Dramatic punch, rather than deductive 
reasoning, is what we need,” states Mr. Ter- 
rill, “The thrill is more important than hav- 
ing a clever detective. Menace is still the 
ruling element; the sort of feeling pervad- 
ing the story that gives the horror of mur- 
ders yet to come. You might call it atmos- 
pheric pressure.” Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

Other Popular magazines are Battle Aces, 
Battle Birds, and Daredevil Aces, all using 
stories of the Western Front in the World 
War. No woman interest. These monthlies 
are open for good shorts under 7,000 words. 
Dime Detective Magazine, now twice a 
month, is chiefly in the market for shorts up 
to 5,000 words, although it also uses novel- 
ettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words. Harry 
Steeger is the editor of these books. 


In submitting manuscripts to Dime De- 
tective Magazine, keep in mind that clues 
should be worked out through the action, 
rather than the easy-chair deductive method, 
and that the murders should be committed 


mysteriously before the very eyes of the 
reader rather than before the curtain goes 
up on the story. 

Plain Talk, published in Washington, 
D. C., has moved its offices from 635 F 
Street, N. W. It is now located at 1003 K 
Street, N. W. The editor reports that ‘‘so 
much is contributed gratis that we do not 
pay for articles.” 


Life is shifting more and more away from 
the humorous angle, and is now dealing more 
largely with current events of the day and 
real people—though the style of treatment 
will continue to be humorous. The maga- 
zine is buying less from free-lance writers 
now, and orders most of its material in ad- 
vance. The address is 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York; George T. Eggleston, editor. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd Street, 
uses well-written articles of permanent in- 
terest and genuinely lyrical poetry. This 
magazine appeals to the cultured and prog- 
ressive reader. Many writers failed to note 
that the essay contest recently conducted by 
this magazine (closing date, April 1) was 
for undergraduates only. Better look up the 
magazine and read all the details of a con- 
test before submitting manuscripts. This 
may spare the editors considerable annoy- 
ance, and yourself some grief. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press, in conjunc- 
tion with Little, Brown & Co., announces a 
prize of $10,000 for the most interesting and 
distinctive novel submitted before March 1, 
1934. Half this amount is an outright prize ; 
the other half is an advance on possible 
royalties from book publication. Dramatic 
and all other than publication rights are 
understood to remain the property of the 
author. 

This competition is open to everyone. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten and in 
English. They must never have been pub- 
lished or serialized previously. Translations 
will not be considered. Novels should be no 
shorter than 50,000 words, and no more 
than 200,000. The quality must necessarily 
be extremely high. “Jalna” by Mazo de la 
Roche and “Peking Picnic” by Ann Bridge 
were previous winners of the Aflantic 
Monthly novel contest. (Address: 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.) 
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¢ McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, has been doing some con- 
solidating of their trade publications, Fac- 
tory & Industrial Management and Mainte- 
nance Engineering. L. C. Morrow, editor of 
the latter magazine, will continue to edit the 
combined publication, which is to be known 
as Factory Management & Maintenance. 


News of the Avenue is to be a new week- 
ly paper, running in competition to Women’s 
Wear, which for a long time has been the 
chief news carrier of the cloak and suit 
trade. The new one is sponsored by Phil 
Frank, and will be similar to the other. 


Pet Dealer has shifted from 15 Park Row 
and is now at 63 Beekman Street. It has 
been reported as being very slow pay for 
some time .. . Printing has cut its issues in 
half and will now appear only once a month 
instead of twice. News of the graphic arts 
and timely special articles for the industry 
make up its content. Address: 41 Park 
Row. Editor, Charles C. Walden, Jr. 


¢ Just at present, Grocery Trade News, 79 
Madison Avenue, offers no market. Corres- 
pondents are already assigned where needed, 
and the rest of the magazine is prepared by 
the staff. Carl W. Dipman is the editor. 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth Street, is now 
paying by the space instead of the word. 
Rates in effect: Feature articles, 60 cents a 
column inch; merchandising ideas, 50 cents 
a column inch; photographs, 20 cents a col- 
umn inch. Rates will go up, the editor hopes, 
as soon as business conditions generally im- 
prove and make this possible. 


¢ Illustrated Milliner is stocked on material 
at present, but will be buying again later. 
Virginia deM. Hilton is editor. Address, 
105 West 40th Street . . . Plastic Products 
is the new name under which the consolida- 
tion of Cellulose and of Plastics and Molded 
Products, now appears. William Haynes 
publishes this at 25 Spruce Street. This 
trade paper goes to industrial users of lac- 
quers, artificial leathers, plastic materials. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., an- 
nounces another $10,000 prize novel con- 
test, closing March 1, 1934. . . . $5,000 out- 
right prize money and the balance advance 
on royalties. 


Minneapolis Notes 
By Ormat I. SPRUNGMAN 


REETINGS, scribes, from the land 
GG of lakes, parks, bridges — and 
Swedes! 

The only thing that’s breezin’ around our 
corners these days is that old gal—Spring! 
Honest, though, we’ve got something more 
up here in Minneapolis besides farm mort- 
gages and fishin’ yarns. We boast a Paul 
Bunyon handful of editorial offices with 
check-signing complexes. 


¢ Located atop the sixth floor of the Sexton 
building, beyond the hubbub of downtown 
streets, Fawcett Publications, Inc., offers en- 
terprising free-lancers an excellent range of 
markets for scripts varying from jokes and 
scientific “shorts” to true cases of crime and 
love. Roscoe Fawcett is editor, and Jack 
Smalley, managing editor, of the following 
magazines which get their mail at 529 South 
7th Street : 


e A cut in price and a thinner book have 
decreased the manuscript purchases of Mod- 
ern Mechanix and Inventions, according to 
Donald G. Cooley, chief of a staff of spe- 
cialists who edit the magazine. The maxi- 
mum length for illustrated feature articles 
has been reduced from 2,000 to 1,500 words, 
and the best length is now 1,000 words. 


e “We are always looking for unusual 
photographs of a scientific and mechanical 
interest, illustrated ‘shorts,’ and how-to-build 
articles with diagrams and photos of a home 
workshop appeal,” Mr. Coley told me. ‘‘Me- 
chanical items, sensational in nature, which 
may be played up on the cover, are hard to 
get. We pay much better than average rates 
for such material. Little items which appeal 
to every householder will interest us, while 
technical stuff and heavy airplanes and 
motors are definitely out.” 


A new department—‘“1001 Ways to Make 
a Living’—offers contributors $1 to $5 
apiece for each practical money-making idea 
published. Keep ’em short—with or without 
photos. The recently innovated “Hobby 
Department,” devoted mainly to stamps and 
coins, is largely staff-written and offers 
free-lancers few possibilities. 
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¢ Boil your copy if you write for Modern 
Mechanix and Inventions. Payment is very 
liberal on acceptance according to the value 
of the idea rather than its word-length. If 
you deal with Fawcett’s, ten days is the 
longest you have to wait for a check or re- 
jection. 

Mechanical Package Magazine has sus- 
pended publication until fall, and no submis- 
sions are being encouraged. The last issue 
was number four. 


¢ Faweett’s also publish How to Built It, 
The Flying Manual, and Handy Man’s 
Home Manual. These editions consist en- 
tirely of reprint material and offer no mar- 
ket to writers. 

Golfer and Sportsman (formerly Ama- 
teur Golfer and Sportsman), edited by Vir- 
ginia Safford, wants to buy short, sophisti- 
cated verse and short humorous sketches. 
No fiction, photos or cartoons are desired. 
Special feature articles on sports and per- 
sonalities are prepared only on assignment. 
Again, the value of the article determines 
its purchase price, but checks are mailed 
promptly. 
¢ If you’ve really got something to confess, 
Faweett’s True Confessions is looking for 
first-person romantically-told tales which 
stress the love interest. An average issue of 
this book will carry ten stories, including 
one man’s confession, an article and one or 
two serials. 

Hazel Berge, assistant editor, adds: “Sen- 
sational true fact stories of the confesion 
type, running 4,500 words and accompanied 
by action photos, are desirable. Short arti- 
cles dealing with present-day morals will ap- 
peal to us, but they must concern subjects 
which will interest young boys and girls. 
We prefer, though, to be queried on all 
article ideas. Our serials are nearly all so- 
licited, and unless the writer has sold us a 
number of shorts, it is practically impossible 
for him to sell us a serial.” 

True Confesions is out of the market for 
verse at present. Miss Berge prefers serials 
of 15,000 words, broken up into three equal 
parts, carrying a brief first-person synopsis 
of each preceding installment. Payment is 
made promptly at 144 cents a word, 


¢ Douglas Lurton, asistant managing edi- 
tor of Fawcett Publications, says he can’t 
understand why more first-class writers 
don’t aim at the detective books. Startling 
Detective Adventures, for example, is wide 
open and buying steadily from type-mas- 
sagers who can produce fast-moving yarns 
based on true, striking crime cases. 

“At present we want short, snappy stuff, 
800 words and up,” said Mr. Lurton. “We 
are always looking for inside stories of true 
criminal cases, full of suspense, told under 
the byline of an important officer or crimi- 
nal connected with the case. Striking photo- 
graphs are essential, and we always prefer 
the specific case to the general article.” 

Intending contributors who have some- 
thing “hot” should contact the editor, ask- 
ing for the case outline blank. The longer 
stories run 4,500 to 6,000 words, but—mind 
this!—don’t pad. Payments on acceptance 
averages one cent a word and up, while $3 
is the minimum price on published photos. 


¢ Tapping the manuscript safe for its con- 
tents, Battle Stories recently reappeared on 
the newsstands as a one-shot. The possible 
return of Triple-X Western and Battle 
Stories, suspended Fawcett Publications, is 
indefinite at this writing, and authors are 
urged not to submit material to either of 
these magazines until further notice. 


Up until a few months ago, the three Faw- 
cett movie books—Screen Play, Screen Book 
and Hollywood Magazine—were almost en- 
tirely staff-written. A recent change of pol- 
icy has thrown them open to free-lancers. 
However, the writer who does not live in 
Hollywood or have some source from which 
he can secure actual fact interviews or arti- 
cles should save his postage. 

“While unsolicited manuscripts are occa- 
sionally bought, most work is done on as- 
signment,” Carl Schroeder, assistant editor, 
explained. “We are mainly in need of 
stories with a news theme and stories that 
deal with the most important players. If in- 
timate photos can be procured direct from. 
the star, we prefer that these accompany the 
article.” 


¢ Read these requirements carefully! 
Screen Book concentrates on stories and 
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interviews, tabloid style, running 1,000 to 
1,500 words in length. Screen Play regu- 
larly buys personality stories, and, occasion- 
ally, a life story. Hollywood Magazine is 
almost entirely pictorial and, for the most 
part, staff-prepared. Nevertheless, this book 
is open to three stories each month from out- 
side contributors. 


Mr. Schroeder urges writers in Holly- 
wood to consult J. Eugene Chrisman, west- 
ern editor, for aid in developing their story 
ideas. New York writers may seek help 
with their assignments from Screen Book's 
new eastern editor, Frederick James Smith, 
formerly with Photoplay. Payment averages 
from $50 to $125, on acceptance, depending 
on the story’s merits. 
¢ Practical jokers with a literary slant can 
capitalize on their quips by submitting them 
to any three of Fawcett’s humor magazines. 


“Smokehouse Monthly and Whiz Bang 
have very similar requirements,” Editor E. 
J. Smithson told me. “Just now we especi- 
ally need full page humor stories around 
250 words. We can always use clever epi- 
grams, jingles, cartoon suggestions and other 
short features. Humor items bring $1 to $2 
apiece. Cartoon ideas are worth $2, while 
half and full page drawings bring $5 and 
$10 respectively.” 


¢ Hoocey is wide open to any type of humor- 
ous cartoon (wash preferred), and cartoon 
ideas, accompanied by rough sketches—but 
no burlesque ads! Payment varies from $2 
to $5 for cartoon ideas, and $5 to $20 for 
acceptable drawings. 

So much for the Fawcett publications 
mentioned above. 


¢ You don’t have to sling a mean brush to 
make the 31-year-old Calgary Eye-Opener. 
They’re also in the market for cartoon ideas 
as well as funny verse, epigrams, jokes and 
gags of the “he-man” type. The report is 
prompt, and accepted material wins a check 
in two weeks. W.C. Mahoney is the editor 
who looks over his scripts at the Bob Ed- 
wards Publishing Company, 16 North 4th 
Street. 

Coo-Coo, also a Bob Edwards product, is no 


longer in the market. Nor on the newsstands for 
that matter, 


Better tune out Radio Record, 301 Tribune An- 
nex. H. H. Cory, editor, reports that this north- 
west trade paper gathers its own news, and re- 
ceives its editorial contents from the publicity offi- 
ces of national manufacturers. Free-lance contri- 
butions are being returned. 
¢ Twin City Furniture Digest, 311 Fawkes 
Building, will pay 14 cent a word on publi- 
cation for 1,200-word articles of interest to 
the northwest. Retail selling, stock-keeping, 
cost accounting methods, window display, 
collection systems, budget control and spe- 
cial selling events are subjects that will click 
with Grant Williams, editor of this trade 
paper. 

Mr. Williams also edits Mid-Continent 
Mortician, same address, which goes out to 
funeral directors. While technical in nature, 
articles or interviews on embalming, public 
health, cost control, mortuary music, mortu- 
ary advertising, and public health relations 
are eagerly sought. No humor. Photos per- 
tinent to the writeup are used, but all news 
is gathered by the staff. Similar rates prevail, 
and queries are always invited. 

e Save your postage on the following magazines, 

which are entirely staff-handled: Auto-Facts, 1417 
Hennepin Avenue, is a monthly used-car bulletin, 
and not in the market for free-lance contributions. 
.. « Modern Medicine, Journal-Lancet and Dental 
Review, edited at 218 Essex Building, carry arti- 
cles written only by authorities. . . . American 
Journal of Optometry, 1501 Foshay Tower, has 
more material on hand than it can ever use, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. I. Kurtz... . Greater Amuse- 
ments, 802 Lumber Exchange, shifting from week- 
ly to semi-monthly, writes its own book. . . .Im- 
provement Bulletin, 820 Lumber Exchange, has 45 
trained newspaper men and women as correspond- 
ents in seven states, handling all the news and spe- 
cial features on assignment, There just isn’t any 
room at present for free-lancers, says Editor Frank 
R. Cook. 
e If you can pound out a technical article 
on the merchandising end of the flour mill- 
ing industry—one that’s so good that Editor 
Carroll K. Michener wouldn’t reject it with- 
out some misgivings—you stand a chance of 
breaking through the editorial doors of The 
Northwestern Miller. But it’s got to be 
good! 

On the fourth Wednesday of each month 
The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker appears in an enlarged edition. Tech- 
nical articles on commercial baking problems, 
illustrated articles on progressive modern 
plants, merchandising methods and attractive 
window displays are included. 
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Feedstuffs wants technical articles on 
problems and developments in the feeding- 
stuffs industry, merchandising, advertising 
innovations and window displays. An es- 
tablished staff of correspondents is main- 
tained to handle all news. 


¢ These above three magazines are all grist 
from the Miller Publishing Company, 118 
South 6th Street. Articles bring around one 
cent a word on acceptance, extra for photos. 
Query before submitting material. 


Commercial West, 445 Rand Tower, uses 
1,500-word articles on financial, business 
and industrial matters. Query the editor if 
you specialize in slinging factual data. You'll 
be paid for your efforts. 

Greeting-card poets will find a paying 
market with the Buzsa Company, 1006 West 
Lake Street. They’re seeking mottos, senti- 
ments in season and out, and an entire range 
of greetings for all occasions. 


¢ Outdoor writers who have long-accepted 
yarns resting with Sports Afield, 203 Boston 
Block, are going to get a doleful surprise. 
Robert C. Mueller, youthful editor of 
‘America’s Oldest Monthly Outdoor Maga- 
zine,” told me that he is planning to shoot 
back to their owners most of the accepted 
but unpaid-for scripts which have been 
resting in the files for more than a score of 
months. 

Mr. Mueller has enough material on hand 
to last for several years, and present pur- 
chases are being made only on order from 
special fiction writers. 

If the present situation swings upward as it must, 
a number of local trade journals will likewise be 
in a buying mood again. Gene Stratton, editor of 
The National Grain Journal, states that he re- 
ceives daily plenty of good free-lance material, but 


regrets having to reject it... . Same thing goes 
for Cooperative Manager and Farmer, 7 Corn Ex- 


change Building. . . . 4 Automotive Journal, 320 
Plymouth Building, offers no market to outside 
contributors. ... The Small Home, edited by Rob- 


ert L. Jones at 1200 Second Avenue South, has 
lapsed publication since last August, but hopes to 
come back in the spring. In the meantime, they 
are returning all manuscripts. 


Platt B. Walker, editor Mississippi Valley 
Lumberman, 1011 Lumber Exchange Build- 


ing, wants articles pertaining to lumber and 
its uses. The subject-matter should deter- 


mine the story’s length, and payment corre- 
sponds to its worth. Photos are sometimes 
used—but no fair typing on pulp paper! 

The Minneapolis Tribune is well-supplied with 
features and photos from syndicates, and is not 
buying from free-lancers at present. . . .WCCO 
Radio Station, with headquarters atop the Nicollet 
Hotel, is “always glad to see anything new,” but 
—note this—is not in the market for purchases. 
.. . WDAY is no longer located at 2016 Foshay 
Tower. .. . Short Short Story Magazine, 314 5th 
Avenue South, blossomed forth as a one-shot, then 
leaped back into oblivion. . . . The Northwest 
Syndicate has deserted 416 Hodgson Building— 
no one sems to know where! 


(Boston trade journals on page 55) 


National Playwrighting Contest 


The Prairie Playmakers of Omaha, Inc., 
will award $100 for the best play submitted 
to their contest. 


This organization expects to produce four 
original long plays and possibly a few one- 
act plays during the season 1933-34. 

In an effort to interest amateur play- 
wrights, The Prairie Playmakers are con- 
ducting a nation-wide contest, beginning 
March 1, 1933, and closing August 1, 1933, 
and will give an award of $100 for the best 
play submitted. The organization plans to 
produce the winning play and possibly others 
that receive honorable mention, if satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made, contestants 
submitting with this understanding in mind. 

Judges of recognized standing in the dra- 
matic world will pass on manuscripts. 

Plays must be original and must not have 
been produced up to time of announcement 
of award. 

Each play must be three acts, or the equiv- 
alent, and of two-hour playing duration. 

Name of author must not appear on man- 
uscript. Name and title of play must be 
typed on separate piece of paper, placed in 
sealed envelope and enclosed with manu- 
script. 

All plays must be in the mail and so post- 
marked by midnight August 1, 1933. 

Address all manuscripts to E. M. Hos- 
man, Contest Chairman, The Prairie Play- 
makers, Municipal University of Omaha, 
3612 North 24th Street, Omaha, Neb. 








Genuine Character Writing 


By Laurence D’Orsay, 





Author of “Stories You Can Sell,” “Landing the 


Editors’ 
“Mistress 
novelets in 


Checks,” “Writing Novels to Sell,” 
of Spears,’ and 
over twenty 


and 


stories 
national 


magazines. 


“Imogene Gwendoline Tubbs stood talking to 
Mr. Gustavus Cohen, the floorwalker, at her 
counter in the Mammoth Department Store. She 
had red hair, sea-blue eyes, a thin but graceful 
form, black eyebrows, and well-shaped coral lips. 
Her cheeks were pale with the usual unhealthy 
pallor of the shopgirl. She wore a black dress, 
tight fitting, with a broad white collar and white 
cuffs.” 


HIS is a typical effort of a novice 

writer to paint a young woman, whom 

he doesn’t even see himself, so that the 
reader will see her. It is taken from an oft- 
rejected story, one that will never be sold 
in anything like its present form. 

Can you see Imogene? I couldn’t, al- 
though the writer went on to give further 
details of her supposed physical appearance 
and clothing in two long paragraphs. Hav- 
ing done that, he proceeded to take an inven- 
tory of Gus, mentioning his tie, his coat, his 
patent-leather shoes, the crease in his trous- 
ers, his nose, his eyes, his ears, his complex- 
ion, his watch-fob, the way his hair was 
parted, and many other things that were sup- 
posed to strike one’s vision when viewing 
him. Yet one read nearly a whole page and 
knew no more about Gus than when one 
started. He wasn’t a man. Like Imogene, 
he was a list of this and that. 

While Imogene and Gus were being cata- 
logued and described for the reader—a mat- 
ter of two full pages because the author felt 
it necessary to mention the girl’s eyes and 
other features more than once — nothing 
happened. No story was started; no action 
was commenced with the object of making 
the two look like interesting human beings 
in some entertaining kind of a pickle. The 
writer made the common but fatal mistake 
of supposing that his characters were inter- 
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esting to his reader at the very start of his 
story, although utter strangers, because they 
fascinated his own mind through his knowl- 
edge of what he finally meant to do with 
them. 

Therefore, the reader, who didn’t share 
that knowledge, should be eager to learn 
what clothes these strangers wore and what 
their noses, eyes, and ears looked like. At 
that, this writer was better than many. He 
did show in his first sentence who his char- 
acters were and where they were. That is 
often omitted. 

A good, experienced writer pays little at- 
tention to the actual outward appearance of 
his puppets, especially in a modern, swiftly 
moving short story. He knows that the so- 
called “photographic descriptions” do not 
photograph or describe. They only give the 
character a coating of words; they hide him 
from the reader by a cloud of phrases. The 
good writer, striving to conjure up a picture 
of a man, tries to make significant action 
and illustrative conversation show what kind 
of a man he is presenting. 

Let us see if we can do this with Imogene 
and Gus. The reader should be more inter- 
ested in what sort of a girl she is, and 
whether the floorwalker is doing her wrong, 
than in a list of her clothes and features, or 
even the forced pathos of her pallid cheeks. 
(The ingenuous young author forgot that 
shopgirls, like other girls, commonly paint 
the lily.) Here, then, are Imogene and Gus, 
acting and talking and trying to show them- 
selves to the reader: 


Imogene’s blue eyes flashed the fires of war. 
Her red hair, a danger sign in her little world, 
would have bristled like Pussy’s fur but for the 
restraint of that lovely permanent which now costs 
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a poor shopgirl only two-fifty at Madame Hor- 
tense’s Betty Boop Beauty Shoppe. Her fingers 
broke the string of the parcel on her counter with 
a savage, nervous jerk. Pity it wasn’t that fresh 
guy’s neck! 

But she could see that Mr. Gustavus Cohen, 
floorwalker of the Mammoth Department Store, 
did not tremble at her frown. Gus—the fat slob! 
—looked like he was thinking he’d seen ’em mad 
before, but it didn’t mean a thing. 

“How’s the world this morning, honey ?” 

“The world has too many people in it,” Imo- 
gene stated in a tone that wafted the chill of 
Arctic wastes through the stuffy store. “One too 
many.” 

“Aw, now, don’t be snooty! You didn’t have to 
chase off that way last night. I only had a coupla 
drinks. A man wants a little handling, y’ know. 
A girl must use tact. But you'll learn, baby, you'll 
learn! Just run around with me for a while an’ 
get wise.” 

Imogene’s stony stare travelled slowly from the 
floorwalker’s expansive smile down to his glisten- 
ing patent-leathers. God be good to girls! This 
total loss thought his grin was slaying her! 

“T don’t run around with men who need han- 
dling,” she informed the optimist. “I like men who 
can handle themselves.” 


Do you get any better idea of a possible 
Imogene, a possible Gus, and a possible 
story about them from that passage than you 
did from the first paragraph, which was a 
fair quotation from about six hundred simi- 
lar words? 


SKING the editor for an article on this 
subject, a subscriber wrote: 

“T’ve read some stories in which the char- 
acters did not seem real, especially my own. 
In others, the people seem to step right out 
of the pages and say ‘Hello!’ There is a 
good reason for this. It doesn’t just happen 
by accident and chance. There must be 
some way, some definite method, of making 
your characters live persons—people you 
would like to meet, or those you would run 
from, if they are supposed to be that kind. 
What is the trick? 

Like everything else in the writing of fic- 
tion, the trick is to use your head. Common 
sense, imagination, and sound judgment 
should combine to give you a vision of your 
reader as well as your character. You have 
to interest the former in the latter very 
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swiftly. If you don’t, he’ll pass on to a 
story in which the character steps out of the 
opening and says “Hello!” And if the reader 
is an editor, as he must be at first, he will 
pick up a rejection slip for you. 

Always remember that your reader cares 
nothing about this character that interests 
you. His sympathy, concern, and eagerness 
to read have to be aroused. You cannot 
safely assume such interest, as so many 
novice writers do. Like every experienced 
author, you must go to work to create it. 
Since stories are about human beings, you 
must try to flash on the screen of the doubt- 
ful reader’s mind a swift moving picture of 
one or more living human beings; persons 
who are actually doing something or saying 
something or thinking something very vital 
to them, and also to the reader through the 
bonds of common experience, observation, 
sympathy, and understanding. Good devel- 
opment of plot is essential, but, after all, 
one isn’t interested in what happens to the 
characters, and still less in what they look 
like, unless one is first concerned about the 
characters themselves, hoping they will tri- 
umph or “get it in the neck” as the case 
may be. 

The action that characterizes the puppet, 
both at the start and throughout the story, 
need not be wildly exciting or melodramatic. 
That depends on the nature of the yarn, 
what you are trying to do in it, and what 
types of humanity you are striving to por- 
tray. Here, given in the first paragraph of a 
story which appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly, is a very simple moving picture of 
a woman at her commonplace daily tasks. 
No attempt is made to describe her or her 
dress, but her characterization is definitely 
commenced by the author because her actions 
in her familiar environment are clearly 
stated one by one. 
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“Anna Lee Bolton opened the oven door and 
shoved in two pans of golden cornmeal batter. It 
was nearly four, and the children would soon be in 
with eager appetites. She moved her sewing- 
basket from the long kitchen table covered with 
cracked white oilcloth, unfolded a red-checkered 
table-spread, and with several shakes placed it 
smoothly over the cracked surface. She took six 
plates of various designs from the cupboard and 
set them in their respective places; and then, be- 
cause Anna Lee was tired, or because her body, 
mind and soul all ached from weariness, she sat 
down and cried.” 


That’s simple enough, isn’t it? Anybody 
ought to be able to write like that. But do 
you notice the trick? The author actually 
sees Anna Lee doing certain things in her 
kitchen, and he says in simple but definite 
words what those things are. He presents 
her immediately as a human being in human 
action. In the next paragraph, he shows that 
she is a young woman of twenty-three, who 
has been keeping house for her stepfather 
and his four children since she was fifteen. 
The effect of the story depends entirely upon 
making the reader feel sorry for Anna Lee 
and glad when her dramatic problem is hap- 
pily solved. Needless to say, this means that 
she must seem like a real person to that 
reader, a girl he can see or imagine or recog- 
nize. And yet, in the entire yarn, there are 
only two sentences at the end which attempt 
even the sketchiest description of her per- 
sonal appearance—“The yellow light from 
the smoked globe of the lamp accentuated 
her wanness and fatigue. Her cheeks were 
flushed ; her eyes swollen.” 


N THE opinion of the editor of The At- 

lantic Monthly the author succeeded in 
making Anna Lee step out of the pages, for 
they certainly wouldn’t have bought a story 
of this type unless they thought she did. But 
he never said what she looked like even gen- 
erally, still less in detail. He tried to make 
her real by what others did and said in con- 
nection with her, and by her own actions in 
the story. He even managed to do without 
the character’s own talk, usually a chief fac- 
tor in convincing delineation; for Anna Lee 
only speaks five words to her stepfather and 
sixteen to herself in the entire yarn. 
Now, let us try, for the sake of illustra- 
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tive contrast, to handle this Atlantic Monthly 
character as one of those descriptive photo- 
graphers might. How’s this? 


A young woman of twenty-three years of age, 
named Anna Lee Bolton, was busy in the kitchen 
of her cottage one afternoon, making preparations 
to serve supper when the children came home from 
school. She was about five feet three inches in 
height, and rather thin. Her eyes were of a deep 
hue of cerulean blue, shaded by dark eyelashes. 
Her nose was small, delicate, and well-formed, 
with just the slightest hint of the retroussé. Her 
forehead, broad and low beneath its canopy of nut- 
brown hair, was already creased by a few fine 
lines—the wrinkles of worry in the incipient stage. 
Her cheeks were pale, and her figure drooped 
slightly. She wore a clean blue and white gingham 
dress. One of her low-heeled shoes was patched, 
and there was a small crack visible in the toe of 
the other one.” 


There you are! I have said she’s in the 
kitchen, and I have tried to say in detail 
what she looks like. Do you see her in those 
eight sentences? I don’t; I only see the 
words, the old-fashioned, outmoded, conven- 
tional descriptive phrases, deliberately chosen 
because they are so typical of the inexperi- 
enced writer’s efforts to characterize “photo- 
graphically.” 


ERE is another story, “Dynasty,” also 
H printed in a great magazine. It opens 
with a little girl coming to the grandfather 
who has never seen her, because he dis- 
owned her mother. There is a little touch of 
descriptive characterization of the child. 
Then the wealthy, temperamental, warm- 
hearted Jewish merchant, whose bark is 
much worse than his bite, paints himself for 
the reader by his words, actions, and reac- 
tions. He is not described at all. 


“One wind-swept October midnight, there came 
a sudden ringing of the doorbell that aroused the 
sleeping household. 


“Rosa Feigleman, hastening down, a bathrobe 
hurriedly thrown about her shoulders, admitted a 
driving scud of wind and rain, and a girl—a shiv- 
ering, dripping, miserable little creature who peered 
up with black, liquid eyes at the startled house- 
keeper. About eight years old, she was poorly de- 
veloped, and protected against the fury of the 
storm only by a sagging, rain-soaked sweater, sizes 
too large for her. 
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“Adolph Baum, padding down stairs, came upon 
the two in the living room, the waif motionless, 
with water trickling from her scanty frock and 
running in little rivulets across the polished floor, 
while the housekeeper, transfixed, stood staring at 
a soggy note in her hand. 

“With an exclamation of impatience, Adolph 
Baum snatched the message from Rosa Feigle- 
man’s fingers and rapidly scanned it. As the im- 
port of the words beat into his mind, he put out 
his hand as if to steady himself. After a moment, 
he turned to the housekeeper. 

““Off mit the disgrace!’ he bellowed. ‘Out of 
mine house before—’ Words failed him, and he 
mouthed unintelligibly. When at last he spoke 
again, his voice was high-pitched and he gestured 
wildly. 

“‘Miriam’s maedel! No place she hasn’t got to 
send her but to me! All these years she asked it 
of me nothing—why should she think she’s got it 
the right to ask? She made her own bed; she 
should lay on it, undt’—his voice broke for an in- 
stant—‘die on it! Take care of Sara, she says! 
The black year take her!’ 

“He crumpled the paper into a ball and hurled 
it into the corner. ‘Raus mit thr!’ he roared. 
‘Make the door shut after, I tell you! For why 
should I have mine house made dirty mit a shame? 
Throw her into the street, I say! You won’t do it 
what I told you?’ 

“The housekeeper took a step forward and hesi- 
tated. 

“T_T can’t, Mr. Baum,’ she quavered. ‘I—’ 

“‘Oh, you—can’t! You should see me do it 
mineself, then!’ 

“He advanced, hands raised, eyes gleaming. At 
the threatened onslaught, the pitiful little figure 
collapsed and sank in a wet heap at his feet. 

“He stopped short, with fingers twitching and 
breath coming in asthmatic puffs. He bent over 
her—and slowly from his angry face the cloud 
lifted, and a look of puzzled curiosity took its 
place. A smile, delayed in its dawning, loosened 
the taut muscles around his mouth. 

““Not enough to eat!’ he muttered in his throat. 
He turned to the housekeeper. ‘Dumkopf! You 
stand like a flat tire, instead—’ Failing to find a 
suitable simile, he floundered helplessly. ‘I say, 
are you so weak mit the back that you can’t take 
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the baby back to the kitchen like I told you?’ He 
snatched up the pitiful bundle of dripping clothes, 
scrawny arms, and thin legs, and laid her down 
before the warm range. ‘Do something—get rugs 
—make brandy—make hot soup—make everything 
you ain’t doing!” 

“A sob was in his throat. Miriam’s maedel, 
here like this! And Miriam had been the apple of 
his eye before she brought the shame on him.” 


If you can’t see the choleric but kindly 
old Jew, the child, and even the housekeeper, 
you haven’t the imagination, perception, and 
sympathy to write a good story of your own. 
Yet only the child is described at all, and 
she only in general terms with the object of 
showing the situation and evoking interest 
in her plight and Adolph’s consequent 
problem. 

Do you think the story would be improved 
if we started it this way, instead of making 
Adolph swiftly show what kind of a man he 
is by his words and acts? (I will try to 
adopt the familiar “he was” and “she was” 
style of the novice.) 


One stormy October midnight, Rosa Feigleman, 
the housekeeper of Adolph Baum’s_ Riverside 
Drive mansion, was awakened by the sudden ring- 
ing of the doorbell. 


Rosa Feigleman came downstairs to open the 
door. She was dressed in a blue satin bathrobe, 
tied with a gold cord from which hung two tassels 
of silver thread. She was a stout Jewish woman 
of about fifty years of age, with strongly marked 
features... 


‘ 


(If you know what “strongly marked features” 
mean, dear Dicest reader, you are much more in- 
telligent than myself. I’ve read the phrase a thou- 
sand times, but it never meant a thing to me.) 

Her eyes were of a dark brown hue that shaded 
into blackness. (That’s asinine, too.) Her skin 
was a dark brunette tint, and she might have said 
with Othello, ‘Mislike me not for my complexion.’ 
(These photographers love a hackneyed quotation 
for a little bit of variety!) Her hair was thin and 
straggly, for she had not had time to arrange it 
with artificial aids as she did in the daytime. 

“Rosa opened the front door. There, standing 
in the pouring rain, she saw a girl of about eight 
years of age. The child was dressed in a wet, 
bedraggled skirt and a sweater that semed to be 
too big for her. She was thin and pale, and her 
eyes were big and black. She was wet through, 
for it was raining, and she had been out in the 
rain a long time. 
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“Rosa brought the girl into the house and ushered 
her into the living room. In a few moments, 
Adolph Baum, the master of the domicile, came 
downstairs to them. He was a stout, plethoric, full- 
faced man of about sixty years of age. His com- 
plexion was a ruddy olive, shading by turns into 
ivory and purple as his emotions swayed him... 

(May the Muse forgive me for writing such 
twaddle about a human chameleon! It is an exact 
quotation from a much-rejected script on my 
desk. ) 

His nose was bulbous and slightly convex. His 
eyes were small, piercing, dark, and deeply set be- 
neath bushy eyebrows. He was nervous and ex- 
citable in his movements. He was dressed at the 
moment in a red satin bathrobe, open at the neck 
to disclose blue and gold silk pajamas. His feet 
were large, and they were encased in a pair of 
brown carpet slippers . . 


Must I go on? 

It’s cruel and unusual punishment to 
write this way. But I don’t mind suffering 
if you get the idea. 

Let’s try again. Both ways. “Snowbirds,” 
the story of two “coke-heads” who tried to 
snatch a moment of happiness under the 
shadow of powerful, evil forces threatening 
to overwhelm them. Here’s the start of the 
published story : 

“Manny taught her to take it. Where he learned 
it hardly matters, for he was such an ugly little 
cripple that he had every right in the world to 
take anything he wanted to take. The stronger 
the better, some said. 

“In a way, it was beautiful. The way that Jerry 
learned to take it. It was the one golden dream in 
her scarlet young life. 

“She had heard him singing in the dusk, just 
before lighting-up time, as she passed along the 
narrow hallway of the tenement in which they both 
lived. A strange, unforgettable refrain, which re- 
peated itself over and over again. She had gone 
to him. She was used to going to men. If the 
singer had been a woman, she would never have 
done it. 

“ ‘Say, kid, that’s sure some tune,’ she remarked, 
by way of introduction. 

“You don’t hear what I hear. If you did... 
oh, boy! You’d never let me stop,’ cried Manny, 
in a suppressed whisper, his ghastly, ugly face lit 
with an unholy ecstasy.” 


Could a story be more heavily handicapped 
from the selling angle? Dope. Even con- 
doned !—“‘in a way, it was beautiful.” An 
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ugly little cripple for a hero. A young pros- 
titute for the heroine. What a marketing 
proposition in the face of the well-known 
editorial taboos! 


It sold. Needless to say, it sold to a very 
high-class market, for no other would have 
taken it. The editor took it because Manny 
and Jerry seemed to step right out of the 
pages and say “Hello!” to him. 


Let’s write it for the rejection slip. We 
needn’t write much before we make sure of 
that. 


Manny Silverstein taught Geraldine O’Connor 
to take cocaine, which is termed “snow” in the 
parlance of the underworld. Manny was a mis- 
shapen cripple, with huge shoulders and arms, but 
with legs that had wasted away until they were 
like those of a little child. Consequently, he could 
not walk, and used crutches. His face was much 
scarred and extremely ugly. His nose was broken, 
his ears were large and flat, and his mouth was 
wide and thick-lipped. 

Geraldine, commonly called “Jerry” by her 
friends and acquaintances, was a bold-faced young 
woman of about twenty years of age. She was 
walking along the hallway of her tenement house 
when she first met Manny. She was then dressed 
in a blue serge skirt, a tight-fitting red sweater, 
and a white tam-o’-shanter cap. Her figure was 
one of youthful grace and vigor; her face, natu- 
rally pretty, was much bedizened with rouge, lip- 
stick, and mascara; her eyes were hazel; her nose 
was small and delicately chiselled; her mouth was 
a veritable cupid’s bow when she allowed its hard- 
ness to relax into a smile, as she now did at the 
sound of Manny’s voice raised in a song... 


At last we have reached some hint of ac- 
tion which may characterize the characters; 
some vague suggestion of possible interest 
that may be coming. But it’s too late. The 
editor’s bright young man—the first reader 
—yawned when he was told that Manny had 
to use crutches because he was a cripple, and 
yawned again when informed that Jerry’s 
nose was delicately chiselled. (Like myself, 
he doesn’t know what that delicate phrase 
meant). So he picked up a rejection slip be- 
fore he found out that Manny was singing, 
and Jerry listening with delight. 

If you want to please an editor, make your 
heroine wring her handkerchief when she’s 
upset. Don’t just say she’s feeling nervous. 
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Make a brutal man kick a puppy or smack a 
little child without due cause—if there is 
ever any due cause for smacking a child ex- 
cept the perfect reason of hot-blooded anger, 
as George Bernard Shaw so wisely contends. 
Don’t tell your reader the man is a brutal 
man with a red face and evil eyes, and then 
expect to be believed. That isn’t convincing, 
and it doesn’t paint the man in the ugly col- 
ors you wish. You must paint him by his 
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own definite words and acts, and by the way 
other characters shudder at him or get mad 
with him. Similarly, your hero should go to 
work as a hero before you have typed many 
lines, if you are introducing him in your 
start. He must do something decent, say 
something fine, and make himself interest- 
ing. That is characterization. But when you 
describe his appearance in minute detail and 
say he is a hero, you are only writing words. 


Boil It Down 


~A Saga 


in Blue ~ 


By Horace WADE 
(Author of “Great Scott,” “To Hell with Hollywood” and other novels.) 


BLUE pencil—like a machine gun, I 
A have watched it mow down whole 
regiments of descriptive adjectives. 

Yet, like the Angel of Death in Biblical 
lore, it spared the Israelites, paraphrased to 
mean the hard-hitting, homely words of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. 

Fortunately I met the Blue Pencil early 
in my literary work. Better still, the hand 
that used it was a capable one, schooled in 
handling cubs with a yen for airing their 
untamed “vocabulary” of words of learned 
length and thundering sound. 

It would be tempting Providence for me 
to lecture seasoned, war-scarred veterans of 
the vocabulary on how to “go over the top.” 
My comments are addressed to youngsters 
(measured in acceptance checks) with an 
“itch to write.” 


.. twelve years ago the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin carried a cartoon. This 
was shortly after my novel, “Jn the Shadow 
of Great Peril,” appeared, written by me at 
the ripe age of eleven years. The cartoonist 
sketched F. Scott Fitzgerald and myself in 
knickers, seated at a table reeling off page 
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after page of “thrillers.” A woman stands 
by with a baby in her arms. “Please,” she 
asks, “can my child have a job writing a 
book?” An insert showed a venerable gentle- 
man, with long gray whiskers cascading 
down his aged bosom, sagely observing: 
“And to think I’ve been gathering data for 
sixty years to write a novel!” 

This “crack,” if I may be pardoned the 
vernacular, was but one of many that my 
youthful venture in “literature” invited. 

Written at an age when most boys are 
playing marbles my first novel attracted at- 
tention internationally. I was almost at once 
asked to write a series of interviews for the 
New York World. A reporter and pho- 
tographer accompanied me on my trips 
everywhere to “interview” notables—Judge 
Gary, Edison, Depew, Rockefeller and others 
in the spotlight. I had a good memory, and 
this had helped me hold onto lots of gaudy 
adjectives. I was given a little desk, and 
told by City Editor Clark of the World to 
write my stuff. With bland and child-like 
simplicity I started to “knock ’em cold.” 
My description of Thomas A. Edison ran 
something like this: 
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“He is a magnificent man, big as a Chicago cop. 
Glittering genius shoots fire out of his eyes, and 
when he blows his nose it sounds like peals of 
thunder, His magnificence is enthralling, gorgeous. 
It’s too bad he is deaf, for deafness is full of 
pathos, etc.” 


City Editor Clark read my story as I 
stood by awaiting bouquets. Hadn’t I drawn 
on my store of beautiful adjectives and re- 
sounding participles, living up to the World’s 
announcement that “America’s boy literary 
prodigy” would “amuse and delight the 
World’s readers”? What more could Mr. 
Clark ask? 

“Sit down, Horace,” he said firmly, “while 
I edit this copy a bit.” 

With horror I saw his blue pencil stab my 
pet adjectives to the heart. 

“Take it back now,” he finally said, “and 
write it over. Use simple words—the sim- 
pler the better. A ‘fine’ man is better than 
‘magnificent,’ and as long as I am editor the 
words ‘enthralling’ and ‘gorgeous’ will never 
sneak past this desk.” 

On down the line he went, pointing out 
changes. I returned to my desk cut to the 
quick. Resentful and convinced that City 
Editor Clark was nursing a grouch of which 
he had made me the victim I determined to 
give him a dose of his own medicine. I used 
monosyllables, straight-forward language. I 
took the shortest route home everytime. 
But when I handed the new copy in to him 
his face brightened. 

“Fine, boy,” he said, “that sounds real— 
written out of yourself!” 

That was lesson number one. 


HEN came Gethsemene and the cruci- 

fixion. William Randolph Hearst had 
been attracted by my New York World fea- 
ture stories. He had also happened to be in 
Hollywood when one of his newspapers, the 
Los Angeles Herald, ran an “interview” I 
had had with Sir Gilbert Parker, the Eng- 
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lish novelist. He wired the Chicago Evening 
American to sign me under contract if pos- 
sible. 

Was it possible? Boy! 

At the age of twelve I became a feature 
writer on the Chicago paper, a connection 
which lasted to my seventeenth year when I 
resigned to go to Hollywood to write scen- 
arios for a major movie studio. Dante’s de- 
scription of the progress of a sinful soul to- 
wards heavenly bliss, the tortures endured, 
in part mirrors my “novitiate” as a “feature 
writer.” The American ballyhooed me in 
their columns, on billboards, in street cars. 
Full pages were taken in the Chicago Tri- 
bune and Herald-Examiner. So I, a Hearst- 
made nine-days’ wonder, sharpened my 
pencil. 

At the same time the City Editor of the 
American added a finer point to his blue 
graphite, and under his bushy eyebrows, had 
I been observant, I might have caught a 
wicked gleam. All the hullabaloo about me 
had, I fear, enlarged my ego bump. 

I had a “swollen nut,” in the parlance of 
the street. Had a band struck up “Hail to 
the Chief Who in Triumph Advances” my 
feet would have beat in time. I shall never 
forget my first assignment. It was to visit 
the Chicago Historical Society and write 
about the momentos there preserved con- 
cerning George Washington, inasmuch as it 
was February 22nd. The American had ar- 
ranged with the officials in charge to show 
me these relics of our first president. I had 
my note book and went from relic to relic, 
paying little attention to what my guide told 
me, and now and then jotting down notes, 
scrawling and unintelligible to anyone but 
myself. 

“T have enough,” I majestically told my 
cicerone. 

“You’ve made very few notes,” he sug- 
gested kindly. 





























“I saw everything, and I have a good 
memory.” 

Bursting with importance, the ‘‘observed 
of all observers,” I strutted to my desk, laid 
my notes upon it and began to do the “hunt 
and pick” act with the keys of my type- 
writer. Then it dawned on me that I had 
taken few notes indeed and that my memory 
seemed strangely hazy. From within came 
a still small voice. It said: “Write anything, 
Horace, you are a prodigy —it must be 
good!” With this inward monitor urging 
me on I fell back on my memory and my 
typewriter began to click merrily. I have 
preserved that original manuscript. It looks 
like a jigsaw puzzle. 

This is the first paragraph: 


“George Washington is the father of his coun- 
try. He first saw the light of day in Virginia and 
fought the Revolutionary War. He wielded an 
unstained sword. It was the same arm he used as 
when, a small boy, he wielded a hatchet and cut 
down a cherry tree. The Chicago Historical Soci- 
ety, into which I was ushered today, has preserved 
George Washington. I saw relics of him and it 
made me inflate with patriotic pride. He was a 
magnificent man, etc.” 


With a confidence born of an egotism nur- 
tured by silly adulation of foolish friends, I 
handed in my “feature” story. The City 
Editor, unaccustomed to my “style,” read 
the story twice before he exploded. 

“Ye gods!” he crisped, “what did I ask 
you to do?” 

“Write a story about George Washing- 
ton.” 

“I did NOT! I wanted a story about the 
relics concerning him and the time in which 
he lived.” 

“T mentioned relics,” I said. 

He sniffed. “Another thing—what do you 
mean by ‘preserved George Washington’ ?” 

“Kept his memory alive.” 

“You don’t say that. It sounds like George 
Washington is sealed up out there in a glass 
jar.” 

He picked up his deadly blue pencil and 
began to slash words and whole sentences. 
When he had finished only the core of my 
apple survived. 

“Now, listen to me,” he said. “Go back to 
the Historical Society and examine carefully 
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every relic they show you about George 
Washington. Ask questions. Make full 
notes. Use your eyes and ears. A reporter 
reports, he doesn’t write essays.” 

I went back. Under the kindly direction 
of my guide I made a list of the historical 
momentos and jotted down his remarks 
about each. That night, in my home, with a 
dictionary at my elbow, I wrote the article. 
I read it to myself with elation. To me it 
sounded swell, and mentally I visioned the 
City Editor slapping me on the back, making 
me stand on a desk and announcing to the 
reporters (to me, the common garden vari- 
ety) that “Here’s a real writer, pattern your 
stuff after his.” I patted the covers of my 
dictionary gratefully. What wonderful 
words it had given me—highfalutin words, 
full of sound and furv. I felt sorry for the 
City Editor for hav «iy so little appreciation 
of real literature. 

I laid my story on his desk with a lordly 
gesture that implied: “I guess that’ll hold 
you for awhile.” But, sad to say, it didn’t 
hold his blue pencil or tongue. When one 
wasn’t busy the other was. I cannot remem- 
ber how many adjectives he killed that day. 
The Bible says “Saul slew his thousands, 
David his tens of thousands.” I was deal- 
ing with a verbal David. 

And when my story came from the sham- 
bles it was so badly mutilated I had difficulty 
in recognizing it as the beautiful brain-child 
to which I had given birth with the aid of a 
dictionary as a midwife. Where I had 
searched the dictionary for long words, usu- 
ally of Latin derivation, he had substituted 
common words in every day use. Where I 
had spoken of his “Imperial Majesty, King 
George III of England” he brutally used 
“George the Third.” As I watched him I 
said to myself, “Literature has no place in a 

















newspaper office. All a reporter needs is to 
write like common people talk.” 

Then the City Editor, currently said to be 
the best in Chicago, turned me metaphori- 
cally across his knee and gave me a sound 
spanking. 

“Listen, kid, you may have written a 
novel, and it got by. Why? A bunch of owl- 
eyed profs hadn’t told you that fine writing 
is good writing. You wrote out of yourself 
and hadn’t dug into the dictionary for a lot 
of words that not one in a hundred uses in 
daily gabfests. I may be dumb but I’ve been 
twenty years in the newspaper game and I’ve 
had to trim the combs of a hundred cub 
roosters as cocky as you are. When I started 
I, too, had an idea that I had nothing to 
learn; that a lot of big words meant a lot 
of graymatter. City editors made a doormat 
out of me. They used a gross of blue pencils 
before I saw the light. Now when a re- 
porter dolls up his story with rhetorical 
flourishes ; when he says in ten words what 
could be said in five or less; when he drags 
in a bunch of flashy adjectives by the heels, 
I see red. 

“Ever read Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? 
He is one of the big shots of literature, yet 
there are pages in his book written almost 
entirely in words of one syllable. You 
wanted to say George Washigton was ‘wise’ 
so you go to the dictionary and dig up the 
word ‘sapient.’ Now a sapient man is not 
always a wise man. And to use it at all when 
a better and simpler word is handy is to 
make yourself ridiculous. Don’t slice your 
words—hit the ball straight down the fair- 
way. Take this story back to your desk and 
read it over. Then take your notes and for- 
get Webster.” 


On my next try I gave George Washing- 
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ton a break. From a “sapient” man he be- 
came a “wise” one; “magnificent” became 
“good”; “majestic father of our country” 
was toned down to “great”; and such ex- 
pressions as “tried in the crucible of war” 
were simplified. It was a hard job. My 
pride was wounded and I let go of my bom- 
bastic phrases with the same agony of spirit 
with which a mother gives up an only son 
to go to the trenches. The story appeared i 
the next day and my professor of English 
said to me: 

“Horace, you must enlarge your vocabu- 
lary.” 

“IT know plenty of words,” I answered, 
“but they don’t seem to be the right kind.” 





“Your style lacks euphony and rounded 
periods,” he snapped. 

“The City Editor says I must write as I 
talk.” 

“Humph! The average City Editor knows 
nothing of fine writing. Had I the chance to 
teach them I would insist they study Rus- 
kin, Pater and Henry James.” 


Y NEXT feature stories (I was as- 
signed to three a week) were loaded | 
with sins of omission and commission. I 
was sent to interview Calvin Coolidge, a 
man of few words. I had the devil’s own 
time corkscrewing monosyllabic answers out 
of him. I padded my story, drawing on my 
imagination to give to it what I vainly fan- 
cied to be “color.” 

Sometime afterwards I was again as- 
signed to catechise Mr. Coolidge. He said 
something to me then that I shall never for- 
get and which I pass on to writers with a 
weakness for “showing off” their mastery 
of words. 

“Horace, I read your interview with me. 
While you made me speak in a language not 
my own you got the gist of what I said, 
BUT try in this interview to say what you 
have to say in as few words as possible. I 
never was much for fancy writing. I guess 
my being reared among a people who say 
what they do in as few words as possible 
has something to do with my dislike of play- 
ing ‘ring-around-the-rosy’ instead of shoot- 
ing straight for the mark.” 






















For five years I was under contract to the 
American, my feature yarns being syndi- 
cated to all the Hearst newspapers. Under 
the tutelage of my City Editor I slowly, 
painfully began to “get the vision.” Not 
that I eschewed all adjectives, or barred 
phrases that would be a foil to dry-as-dust 
articles, but I got the habit of first digest- 
ing my facts and then, after dashing off a 
page, of going over it from a detached view- 
point and slashing it unmercifully. I would 
get a picture in my mind, as I fancy a 
painter does before the first stroke of his 
brush. Then I would keep that picture be- 
fore me and write. 


Y EXPERIENCE with the blue pen- 

cil has taught me that the man or 
woman who has on the tip of the tongue sim- 
ple, Anglo-Saxon words—the words current 
in our homes—speaks well and writes well. 
I had to interview several hundred notables 
when with the American, among them four 
United States presidents, David Lloyd 
George, the Prince of Wales and others, 
each famous for one thing or the other. 
Very few of these ever used stilted replies 
to my questions. When they did it was up 
to me to prune away useless words. If I 
didn’t the City Editor’s blue pencil would. 


When I interviewed President Harding 
he used the word “propaganda.” He saw 
that I, only 12 at the time, winced and tact- 
fully said: “If you have a gander and you 
prop it you propaganda, don’t you?” laugh- 
ing heartily. When my story got to the city 
desk the head of the “gander” was prompt- 
ly cut off. 


ANY young writers seek jobs as re- 

porters for the experience. Many re- 
porters have become noted authors. I went 
through the mill, and today thank God for 
the blue pencil. If you feel that you know it 
all; that your stories will stand the City 
Editor on his head; that your “budding 
genius” will get you over the hurdles, then 
you are in for a sad awakening. The curse 
of cubs today is their passion for using big, 
booming words. When a man goes out to 
bag a deer he doesn’t use a cannon. 
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Anglo-Saxon words are “action” words. 
They have the crack and power of a rifle. 
I wish I knew twice as many as I do. They 
were born of the home, and homefoks like 
them. When a writer uses an ornate style, 
or trots out verbal passementerie, he is step- 
ping on the corns of the rank and file of his 
readers. Their noses go up in the air and 
they sniff : “He thinks he’s smart.” 

If you have the gift of terse writing, with 
a knack of hurrying a story along to a natu- 
ral climax, you will be the “candy kid” in 
the City Editor’s eyes. If I had only known 
what I now know and had to learn in the 
college of hard knocks, I would have es- 
caped some of the wallops my pride got 
from a City Editor who hated a verbal- 
spendthrift. Today he is at the helm of a 
great metropolitan daily. I saw him recent- 
ly. He was bellowing like a bull of Bashan: 

“Here, you, take this copy back and boil 
it down! This isn’t July 4th. Can the fire- 
works! I want a story, not a high-brow es- 
say. Get action into it! Hurry—only ten 
minutes to the deadline!” 

I glanced at the reporter. He was a young 
chap, his face crimson and a flash of anger 
in his eye. 

“Young man,” I thought, “if you know 
what is good for you you'll take your medi- 
cine with a smile. It will cure you. If you 
carry a grouch when an able editor or critic 
tells you to ‘boil it down,’ you’re through.” 


Synthetic Seclusion 


CHILDREN must yell at play. Radio is 
here to stay. New buildings must go up. 
And if you shoot that embryonic night club 
demon next door who is learning to play 
the saxaphone in five easy lessons, you face 
prosecution. But have you tried the simple 
expedient of ear plugs? You can fashion 
them out of absorbent cotton, wool, or any 
similar material. While not entirely exclud- 
ing sound, they do muffle it to a degree which 
is sheer delight to the average noise-harassed 
scrivener. It is surprising how many of us 
have overlooked this ancient, blessed device. 
Try it.—B. P. 











What One Major 


Syndicate Buys 


Every Week, “The NEA Magazine,” 1200 W. 
Third St., Cleveland, O., is a 12-page illustrated 
weekly fiction and feature supplement for news- 
papers. It is issued by NEA Service, Inc., world’s 
largest news feature service. Correspondents and 
contributors desiring to submit material should be 
guided by the following rules on subject matter 
and style. 

In submitting material, address The Editor, 
EveryWeek, 1200 West Third Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Always enclose postage and self-addressed 
envelope for the return of your manuscript in 
case it is not found available for our use. It must 
be understood that all material is submitted at the 
vender’s risk. 

On feature news material, it is always best to 
submit first an outline of the story you have 
in mind, giving specific information as to what 
photographic or other illustrative material is avail- 
able, and telling us what has been previously 
printed on this subject in local newspapers. Then 
if your ideas look good, we can ask you to sub- 
mit manuscript. 

In submitting outlines and suggestions for fea- 
tures, do not send generalities about “an interest- 
ing old man who has had a most unusual adven- 
ture.” Be specific. Give us names, dates, places, 
and an actual summary of just what facts your 
story would contain. This will enable us to check 
up in our own files and see what has been printed 
previously on your subject. Also, it will enable 
us to make suggestions which may be of help 
to you in preparing your manuscript. 

In no case is an O. K. on an idea a guarantee 
that your manuscript will be accepted. An O. K 
on your outline merely means that we are aha 
ested in your subject. It is up to you to present 
a finished product suitable for use. 

News feature stories should average about 2,500 
words in length, with a minimum of 2,000 words 
and a maximum of 3,500 words. 


The best photographs for newspaper reproduc- 
tion are 8 by 10 inch glossy prints, but all photo- 
graphs do not have to meet these specifications. 
Good clear snapshots in sharp focus and with 
strong detail and contrast, suitable for enlarge- 
ment, will serve the purpose. 

EveryWeek will return borrowed photographs 
when correspondents request this favor, but we pre- 
fer to have contributors send us photographs which 
can be retained for our files. 


What To Send 


The following general types of feature articles 
are best suited for our use: 

Personality Stories: Biographical sketches about 
people with life stories or achievements of national 





interest and having some claim to national fame 
or national reputation. 

Modern Women Stories: Feature articles which 
reveal the unusual accomplishments of feminine 
leaders in the arts, sciences or business. 

Interviews: Outstanding statements by authori- 
ties on some new idea or theory of modern life, 
morals, psychology, sociology. 

Lead Articles: Statements on some outstanding 
national problem of politics, history, economics. 
We prefer to have these articles signed by recog- 
nized authorities. 

Science Articles: Popular presentations of new 
discoveries in the various fields of science: archae- 
ology, biology, chemistry, aviation, engineering, 
psychology, medicine. 

Semi-News Features: Full accounts of current 
news of unusual interest, or accounts of unusual 
angles to big news, or stories revealing unknown 
facts behind news events of national interest. 

These features must be skilfully handled. 

EverylVeek closes its schedules six weeks in ad- 
vance of release date. Semi-news features must 
therefore be written so that they will be timely 
and alive when they are released. 

As an example, features for the Fourth of July 
should be in the hands of the editors by May 20. 
Features for New Year’s Day should be in by 
November 15. 

We do not want mere rehashes of dead news— 
stories that will be six weeks old and forgotten by 
the time they are released to the newspaper 
readers. 

In submitting ideas and outlines for these semi- 
news features, it is well to look ahead and consider 
what will be current news two months from the 
time you write. 

But do not overlook the 
some features which are always news 
be good at any time. 

Stories Of Romantic Interest: In other words, 
refined sex appeal. Any good personality stories, 
modern woman stories, interviews, lead articles, 
sport yarns or semi-news features which offer the 
opportunity for illustration with photographs or 
sketches of beautiful girls and women, with ac- 
companying stories that are worth printing and 
worth reading. The demand for features of this 
type is unlimited. 

Signed Stories: Under certain circumstances, 
contributors may be able to get an interview with 
a celebrity and present this interview as an article 
written by the celebrity, although the contributor 
does the actual writing, serving as amanuensis for 
the person who gives the statement, but who by 
press of duty may not have the time to do the 
actual writing of the manuscript. 

EveryWeek will accept articles written in this 
manner only when the celebrity giving the state- 


fact that there are 
and will 













































ment submits to the editors a written release ap- 
proving the manuscript sent in by the contribu- 
tor and authorizing its publication under his or 
her signature and “by-line.” 


As To Style 


In writing for EveryWeek, please stick to the 
impersonal style. We do not go in for the ques- 
tion and answer, first person singular type of 
story, believing it better for the writer to keep his 
or her individuality in the background so that the 
reader may have all of his attention concentrated 
onto the person written about. 

Also, we believe it better to eleminate introduc- 
tions insofar as possible, jumping into the story 
in the first paragraph. We believe it just as well 
to leave out all editorial asides and writers’ com- 
ments. 

In other words, we want a direct, simple, read- 
able style that moves the story right along in 
one-two-three fashion. 

Try to make your stories “one point stories.” 
Set out to explain one invention, prove one idea, 
reveal one personality, narrate one adventure, ela- 
borate on one theory, give one person’s impressions 
on one subject on which this person is an authority, 
or give one person’s experiences under one set of 
circumstances. 

No rambling essays go. Leave out the literary 
flights of fine writing. In interviews, never mind 
about setting the person interviewed in his luxur- 
ious boudoir, and don’t let him blow smoke rings 
at the ceiling between thoughts. 

Be lively. So much feature writing is heavy, 
ponderous, dull, hard to follow. 


What Not To Send 


We want clean features—not scandals, retellings 
of murder cases, divorce court wrangles, rehashes 
of police news, repulsive stories of horror, no 
matter how startling. 

Send in no unauthorized manuscript. All stories 
based on interviews must be submitted to the 
person interviewed, and a written O. K. and au- 
thorization of release from the person interviewed 
must accompany your manuscript. This is for 
your own protection, as well as for the protection 
of newspaper editors using EveryWeek Maga- 
zine pages. 

EveryWeek does not consider manuscript from 
people using pen names. Contributors sending us 
material for the first time should introduce them- 
selves in rather full autobiographical letters, giving 
past and present writing experience and connec- 
tions as well as several editorial references. This 
is a formality we insist upon for the protection of 
editors using EveryWeek pages. It does not mean 
that we do not consider manuscript from young 
or unknown writers just starting out. 

EveryW eek does not wish any writer, old or new, 
to pose as a representative of NEA Service. 
Any feature article a freelance writer goes after 
he must procure through his own efforts, unless 
he first secures a letter from the edtors, authoriz- 
ing him to act for EveryWeek Magazine. 


Fiction 

EveryW eek wants only original, first run stories, 

on which it buys first and newspaper rights for 

the world. No offers of second rights are con- 
sidered. 

We want stories of from 2,500 to 3,000 words. 
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We do not buy two or three-part stories or 
longer serial fiction, although we will consider 
an exceptional series of stories, each story being 
complete in itself, but all stories having the same 
set of characters. 

We prefer clean and lively romances, adventure, 
mystery or human interest character stories. 

We do not want dialect, gutter stuff, confessional 
or extremely sexy problem stories. 

Stories may be either good comedy or good 
tragedy, but should not sidestep into farce, melo- 
drama, or the more soupy varieties of sob stuff. 


Rates Of Payment 


To new contributors, EveryWeek pays a mini- 
mum of one cent a word, with an extra allowance 
for photographs. These rates are increased as 
writers send us more and more material and 
establish a following. 

And the better the material, the higher the 
payment, always. 


Art Work 


The majority of EveryWeek’s covers and illus- 
trations are prepared by NEA Service staff artists. 
But from time to time we buy from outside free- 
lance artists the following classes of material: 

Full page (14 by 19% inch) front and back 
cover illustrations in four and two colors. 

Special black and white illustrations made to 
go with a particular news feature article. 

As a general rule, subjects should be of romantic 
interest, or related to the several classes of feature 
articles listed above. 

All art work must be suitable for black and 
white line or halftone reproduction on newsprint 
paper, or for Ben Day process color reproduction 
on newsprint paper. 

Rates of payment vary in accordance with the 
quality of the work submitted and the relative 
amount of space given to the illustrations on the 
printed page. 


Foreign Syndicates 

London General Press, 6 Bouverie Street, E. C. 
4, London. W. W. Sayer, Managing Director; 
S. E. P. Atherley, Literary Editor. Handles ar- 
ticles by and interviews with the outstanding per- 
sonalities of all countries on political, economic, 
scientific and general subjects. Articles and inter- 
views are of about 1,000 words in length, and a 
very high standard is required and maintained. 

National Feature Service, 102-105 Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, E. C. 4, London. Specialises in ar- 
ticles by the world’s most famous men and women. 
Also handles good general articles on all topics. 
Topicality of paramount importance. Articles and 
interviews are about 1,000 words in length. 

Newspaper Features, “Argus” Building, Eliza- 
beth Street, Melbourne, Australia. W. Lingford, 
F. R. E. S., Manager; Bernard C. Ryder, F. R. G. 
S., Editor. Supplies feature articles and magazine 
articles on travel, principally remote parts North 
Australia, South Pacific and Northern New 
Guinea to English, American and Foreign news- 
papers. Articles about 1,000-1,500 words, with 
photographs on phases of travel, native life, etc. 

Newspaper Services, 143-144 Fleet Street, E. C. 
4, London. T. Central 1830. Cables: “Nuservs, 
London.” W. Knight-Clarke, Managing Editor. 
Open to consider special articles, short stories and 
regular features for syndication to the British and 
Colonial Press. 





a town of ten to thirty thousand peo- 

ple. Look through the pages — and 
try to find any first rate business or financial 
news. Papers which are capitalizing on 
local business facts are as scarce these days 
as $50 a week editorial jobs—and I think 
I know some of the reasons why. 

Editors don’t run local business news 
because they simply can’t get it. The woods 
are full of cubs with more ambition than 
brains. Not one in a dozen knows a poten- 
tially good business news 
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Writing Business News 


By Jo CHAMBERLIN 


sents them—I have myself. 

I also know what the local editor is up 
against. Sure, he ran lots of financial news 
back in the whoopee days of 1929 when 
every grocer’s clerk and garage hand was 
“in the market.” Now, faced with general 
economic distress and a tight budget, he 
thinks that few people are interested in 
general business. I’m positive he’s wrong. 
Let’s take a look at the record. 

Tabulations of published articles in all 
fields show that articles dealing with econ- 
omics, business (local, 





story when he sees it, or 
can write it up when he 
gets it. Feature stories 
are tough to write but 
business notes are tough- 
er. Anybody can write 
lunches or 


This is Mr. Chamberlin’s first 
apperance in WRITER’S DIGEST. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan and received his M. 
A. from the University of London. 
For eight years he worked with 
the Cleveland PRESS and then 
was an associate editor with FIC- 


national and _ interna- 
tional), prices, employ- 
ment, production, tariffs, 
etc., have increased two 
to twelve times in the 
past three years. Now, 


up Rotary TION HOUSE. He is now with as never before, has the 
political speeches. DUN . ers public been educated to 


Those straggling inside 





look to business. True 








pages of local newspapers 
filled with boilerplate and comics are a chal- 
lenge to the free lance writer or the reporter 
merged out of a job who has ingenuity and 
skill. I have just re-checked twenty-five 
papers in representative cities in ten dif- 
ferent states. In but three instances did I 
find what I was looking for—a_well-bal- 
anced, readable page or pages of business 
and financial news. In each of these three 
cases I noticed that the pages carried a re- 
spectable number of ads along with them. 
Talk about business news and the average 
reporter thinks of Rotary speeches, typed 
“public statements” and stupid statistics. For 
him all business men fall into the sales- 
manager and pep-talk types. Company 


heads are often filled with an irritating sense 
of their own importance. 


The reporter re- 
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enough, the public is not 
interested — taking the mass of citizens — 
in the market—the crying towels have long 
since been used up—but it has been edu- 
cated to watch it as a barometer of the na- 
tion’s business. 

Bank and financial news is notoriously 
hard to write. Anybody can write up a bank 
run or a bank failure. But it takes a fine 
sense of dramatic value as well as genuine 
ingenuity to make bank business news. I 
hold no brief for the bankers—they’re easy 
to blame for hard times. I do say that 
business today revolves around the banks. 
Not all their stories are for publication. 
Bankers are notoriously a lot of gaffers and 
poor editors when it comes to recognizing 
a real story. But right now they have the 
stage. 



































I have seen a smart reporter make a good 
news story out of that perennial soporific, 
the annual bank statement. He took the 
trouble to find out why the cash balance 
was so good. Behind that row of digits was 
a drama of business. He played it up in 
dignified style and got a page one story out 
of it. 


From the financial editor’s point of view 
many of these papers fall into two classes. 
One carries the usual press association quo- 
tations and one or two stories from Wall 
Street. Others carry little financial, local or 
business news at all. I don’t blame them 
for saying that readers are not interested in 
stock market news — considering the way 
some of it is written—it’s just plain “lousy,” 
as John Q. Citizen would term it. 


A reporter worth his salt can re-write 
many of the stories into copy to interest the 
every day reader—if he has business back- 
ground. But what is more important—he 
can use these stories to tie in with local copy. 
Such market or press association stories can 
be sandwiched in with local business news 
either feature or straight. There is where 
the opportunity lies for the free lance writer, 
in filling this gap which the regular reporter 
—now bogged down with three beats, in- 
cluding the insane asylum and fire depart- 
ment, hasn’t time to cover, even in a twelve- 
hour day. 





True, you won’t be any millionaire—pub- 
lishing isn’t quite that good yet—but a free 
lance who can turn in good business stories 
to an editor every week won’t lack for keep- 
ing busy. Then, too, there is a chance for 
doubling up. Often the local business story 
may be used simultaneously in the neighbor- 
ing city a hundred miles away—in much the 


same manner as a straight feature. Or sell 
it to a house organ or trade paper. Large 


newspapers, in connection with national ad- 
vertising departments, have research, survey 
and statistical departments. The college or 
business school graduate who is qualified 
might work up new slants on work of this 
kind on smaller papers, if he can show dol- 
lars and cents returns to the publisher. It’s 
just a possibility. 
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EWSPAPERS are especially keen for 
stories about new business. An old 
business showing new life makes a fine 
start—how did the old dog learn new tricks? 
Was it in a new product, a new dress, a new 
use or a new product altogether? The re- 
tail merchant and local readers want to 
know. 


The past year has shown him that busi- 
ness as it was will not return in all its glory. 
Change is inevitable . and often bene- 
ficial. Nineteen thirty-three and four will 
see revolutionary developments in distribu- 
tion. The last decade was a decade of pro- 
duction, as the late lamented Technocrats 
have pointed out. The next five years should 
see equally rapid changes in methods of dis- 
tribution. The alert reporter should be 
aware of them and their significance. The 
business leaders of the community will not 
forget it. 


Many authorities believe that chain stores 
have well nigh reached the limit of profitable 
extension. The development will be along 
other lines. The past three years—if you 
want to take a look at the facts and figures 
—show that in many instances the independ- 
ent is weathering the storm far better than 
the big corporation with huge investments, 
huge commitments and huge debts. And if 
some managements are forging ahead, others 
want to know about it. How are they do- 
ing it? 


Old industries are finding new markets. 
Take cotton for example. The industry is 
finding new markets which have heretofore 
been untouched. Cotton for letterheads, cot- 
ton bases for roads, cotton walls for houses, 
laminated cotton bearings for machinery, 
cotton bags for fruit and vegetables—even 
cotton for evening dresses. This industry is 
but one of a dozen exploring and finding 
new outlets. A free lance aware of this 
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fact can tie it in with a local story—if he 
lives in a mill town. 


Readers may be dumb but they are aware 
as never before how their own jobs are af- 
fected by national and international econ- 
omic and business developments, especially 
within their own industry. They have also 
been made conscious of the tremendous part 
played by mechanical and research develop- 
ments. 


In many sections of the country are towns 
which are dominated by a single industry, 
lumber in the northwest, steel in the Ohio 
valley, hats and gloves in Connecticut, shoes 
in Boston, and so on. A free lance who has 
acquainted himself with the basic facts 
about such industries will be able to build 
up a local industrial copy without much 
trouble. He can talk business intelligently 
with the local plant manager and have an 
inside track for a feature if nothing else. 
Reporters who spend a lot of time and trou- 
ble looking up the past history of a celebrity 
coming to town seldom bother to find out 
the real why and wherefore of the town’s 
bread and butter industry. Result: no good 
business stories. 


If you have a good camera, use it. Study 
the pictures of Margaret Bourke-White or 
those coming from Russia—see what’s be- 
ing done in catching unusual angles. Close- 
ups, admitting the limitations of the aver- 
age newspaper plant in the matter of cuts, 
can be reproduced adequately on coarse 
screens—if the print is large enough and 
good enough. Trade magazines are an out- 
let for the dressed-up business feature here. 
Avoid the usual “studio portrait” of busi- 
ness executives. People like to see people as 
they know them—not dressed up like a col- 
lege president. 


The average local business article usually 
shows up the lack of background of the 
person writing it. I have repeatedly read 
stories which were directly contrary to facts 


shown in government statistics. There are 
a dozen publications as well as many trade 
organs which will give the local writer slants 
and background for local stories. Such 
magazines as Fortune, 135 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C.; Nation’s Business, Washington, 
D. C.; Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad St., 
N. Y. C.; Business Week, 10th Ave. and 
36th St., N. Y. C.; Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. and Journal of Commerce, 505-7 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., will give one 
a fair knowledge of the general business 
picture. 


Suppose you live in a smaller city where 
coal is king. Granted that the miners will 
not give a hoot what production or prices 
do so long as the paycheck is forthcoming— 
there are many retailers and business men 
who would like to know how the industry 
is faring as a whole. Their business com- 
mitments depend upon it. The writer who 
can tell them in their own language should 
do so and get paid for it. 


The average merchant will not bother to 
consult statistical publications. He often 
fails to read his trade papers after being 
high-pressured into subscribing for it by a 
“sheet writer.” But write up the facts sim- 
ply and clearly, and you will have a satisfied 
reader — and perhaps a better advertiser. 
Editors have long since decided whether 
they will be business boosters or not—so 
set your editorial sails accordingly. 


A few sources for business information 
are the following. Some are free, others 
may be bought or consulted at the library. 
They are absolutely authentic and in most 
cases free from propaganda. 


1. New York Times $15 yearly. General business 
news. 

2. Wall Street Journal $18 yearly. 44 Broad St., 

N. Y. General. 

Barron’s (weekly) $7 yearly published at 44 

Broad St., N. Y. General. 

4. The Annalist, published by the New York 
Times. $7 yearly. General. 
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Bradstreet’s Weekly $10 yearly. General busi- 

ness news. (Not an advertisement !) 

6. The Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 

Spruce St. N. Y. General. $10 yearly. 

(Mainly statistical and general.) 

Federal Reserve Bulletin, Washington, D. C. 

(Covers banking and finance.) No charge. 

8. Federal Reserve Bulletins of the various 
Federal Reserve Districts which are 13 in 
number. No charge. Monthly publication. 

These are sectional and hence valuable for local 
publication. 

9. Burcau of Labor Statistics. Washington, D. C. 
No charge. Monthly. 

10. Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
(reference work) $1.25 from Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 

11. Monthly Survey of Current Business (weekly 
and monthly) Department of Commerce. 
Washington, D. C. $1 yearly. 

12. Financial and corporation reports of detailed 

character are furnished by Moody’s, Poor’s 

and Standard Statistics, all of N. Y. Reports 
of individual companies. (Reference work.) 
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HILE we are on the subject—news- 

paper editors are, of course, quick to 
grab any scrap of news that indicates that 
prosperity is coming if not just around that 
well-turned corner. Go slow. It’s easy 
enough to grab space the first time with Pol- 
lyanna copy, but it’s harder the second and 
third trip. 


The matter of publicity for local business 
is not new. Many editors have thought it 
the better part of valor to rule out all pub- 
licity. I hold no brief for either side. I do 
say that a large number of newspapers have 
changed their views and now run columns 
of real news about doings in the business 
world, stores and factories. Such writing 
is being done successfully in New York and 
other large cities and can be done in smaller 
cities — with skill, ingenuity, humor and 
common sense. A good example of copy 
for women of this type is that written by 
Miss Hughes in the New York World-Tele- 
gram, and perhaps one of the first of its 
kind. It’s not an easy job. It’s one that 
requires a great deal of tact in turning peo- 
ple down. 
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I’ve noticed that where others tried the 
idea and gave it up, the copy was poor, or 
worse than poor—obviously an advertising 
come-on. See what The New Yorker is do- 
ing along this line but be yourself. Like 
doing puzzles, imitating The New Yorker 
is one of America’s great pastimes. The 
women’s pages of metropolitan dailies may 
offer suggestions for both men and women 
anxious to work up merchandising editorial 
ideas. 


The New York Times runs a column 
every day in its financial section called the 
“Business World.” It could be used in other 
ways for other lines of trade. Study it. In 
the larger cities, banks, public utility com- 
panies and other large companies often have 
house organs and give-aways which might 
offer an additional market for your wares 

. not to mention the trade papers. Lists 
of these appear from time to time in Wri- 
TER’S Dicest. Use them. 


For yourself first of all, make a thorough 
investigation and study of sources of busi- 
ness news in your city. Then plan accord- 
ingly. What ones are potential advertisers 
and what ones are not. What ones never 
do. 


The newspaper editor to whom you want 
to sell business copy will be interested in you 
only insofar as he thinks he can profit direct- 
ly or indirectly. You must give him (if you 
can’t sell him the value of good straight 
business news) copy with an advertising tie- 
up of some sort which will be subtle enough 
so that the reader will not recognize it, ob- 
vious enough for the advertiser to grasp at 
once—and profitable enough for the editor 
to be willing to give you a trial or cash on 
the line. The editor’s advertising manager 
on the strength of your article goes out and 
tries to sell “space” to the advertiser. 


The ramifications of such merchandising 
ideas can be scarcely touched upon here. 
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The dozen or more merchandising magazines 
will give you suggestions. The local appli- 
cation you will have to work out yourself. 
Canned publicity won’t go. 

Dramatize the facts you have to go on. 

For example, what changes have taken 
place recently in the industries or businesses 
in your city. Who are the new executives? 
Worm out the interesting facts about the 
new men taking the wheel—and don’t be 
satisfied with what they want to tell you. 
Department stores, for example, are using 
many new merchandising methods—what 
are they and how do they affect the custo- 
mers? Many stores have service depart- 
ments which are good sources of copy. 


UTOMOBILE dealers are potential if 
not heavy advertisers. The business, 

too, is looking up. But forget all the canned 
mimeos about “Speed Jones” climbing Pike’s 
Peak in the new Whoozix Four, how Pris- 
cilla Passionflower, the movie star, just 
adores her new Jilloppi Eight, or how J. J. 
Windbag, sales manager for the Zipper au- 
tomobile, thinks that 50-million cars (mostly 
Zippers) will be sold in 1933 (He’s said that 
every year since 1920—it’s part of the act). 


Start in fresh. During the past month this 
writer has seen lots of clever writing in local 
automobile show promotions—and also a lot 
of canned blah that no one could or would 
plough through. Considerable of the best 
copy was of the scientific sort—the new 
streamlining, for example, which saved the 
car owner money. (And who isn’t inter- 
ested in that?) 


When the local industry gets an order 
which will make for more work—spread the 
good news before the opposition and your 
story will be fronted instead of placed on 
the inside. The public utility companies may 
offer possibilities—if the management is not 
too remote. The publicity put out by the 
Bell Telephone companies is excellent and 
may give you suggestions on how to work 
up local promotion. What’s being done in 
Denver can be done in Dallas and vice versa. 
Work out some cooperative plan with edi- 
torial-advertising tie-up that will give the 
company a decent news-break in place of 
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canned publicity grudgingly run next to the 
boilerplate. 

When this writer solicited advertising for 
newspapers he found the small independent 
business was often overlooked. But it did 
business that mounted up. Then too, the 
proprietors were occasionally interesting 
individuals. I wrote some of them up and 
got them by editors who claimed they could 
smell publicity ten desks away. I simply 
used the combined feature-business value. 


Present day facts and figures indicate that 
many independent businesses are withstand- 
ing the depression better than the large cor- 
porations with their heavy plant invest- 
ments, long-term commitments, and huge 
debts. Apply this fact to some local factory 
or business and you have the makings of a 
good business news story. December 31st 
found few corporations finishing 1932 in the 
black ink. But a few did it. Who they were 
and how they did it made stories for writers 
on the job. 1933 will see more, so tell the 
readers. They'll be darn glad to hear that 
the “new dealers” and the technocrats 
haven’t taken over the country. You can 
use local news to build local business for the 
newspaper publisher. 

Those inside pages cry for a cleaning up 
and a building up. So get a few ideas into 
your head and tackle your editor—low and 
hard. 


Y ARTICLE is for you if you live in 

a town of 20,000 or over. In your 
city are two or more newspapers. These are 
supported largely by advertising revenue. 
The local business men who buy the adver- 
tising in your local newspapers are between 
50 and 1,000 in number depending on size 
of the city in which you live. 


To your local newspaper publisher these 
men are vitally important individuals. 
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The chances are that if they personally 
read and like your local paper, they will con- 
sider using it for advertising purposes. Jn 
addition, the chances are that if one of your 
local newspapers can publish interesting, 
dramatic, entertaining, or valuable items 
about these men (and about their business ) 
who control the advertising purse strings, 
the newspaper publisher will have a new 
wedge which he can use to sell advertising 
space to the individual in question. 


If the local department store owner sees a 
fine business item about handling returned 
merchandise, if the banker sees an intelligent 
article about loans, if the building and loan 
secretary sees a skillful article on home con- 
struction, if the bus company sees a smart 
article on bus transportation, if the shoe 
merchant sees a good article on feet and 
their proper care through shoes, if the elec- 
tric company sees an article on new inven- 
tions in electrical devices and so on you have 
succeeded in attracting to the newspaper the 
applause of the men who count. 

If these articles in question are extremely 
well done and subtly handled they will be 
read by the reader as a news story and not as 
a piece of propaganda. 

As the newspaper continues to publish 
such stories in conjunction with very good 
articles on national business conditions it 
succeeds in building up in its community 
the reputation of being read by business men, 
by men with purchasing power, and by the 
home owner. In other words, it gets a repu- 
tation of having readers that have more than 
the average share of buying power. This, 
in the publishing business, is synonymous 
with success. Your local business man then 
reads your local newspaper to discover new 
trends and new ideas in his own trade, as 
well as to discover what’s going on nation- 
ally. The local paper gains in reader interest 
not only among the general public but among 
the Men Who Count; i. e., the community’s 
advertisers. As a paper gains in reader in- 
terest it gains in power and profits. 


Thus by building up a very well written, 
skillful business news section in your local 
paper you permit your publisher to show a 
larger profit, or even a profit where none 





existed before. Sell him on that idea, and 
you'll have his whole hearted support in 
permitting you to free lance business news 
for him. Remember that what you write is 
not to look, taste, or smell like publicity. 
Personally in approaching a newspaper to 
free lance business news I suggest seeing the 
publisher on a small paper or the business 
manager on a large one. The editor, espe- 
cially the city, often resents the intrusion of 
the business department to his desk and will 
not take kindly to the idea of buying free 
lance business news articles. You must speak 
to the man on the newspaper who is respons- 
ible for its financial success—that is, the man 
who has the publisher’s slant. Most often 
this is not the city editor, the reporter, the 
dramatic editor, or the news editor. It is 
most likely to be the man who is publishing 
the newspaper for the same reason that a 
merchant down the street is selling shoes, or 
ice cream or what have you. 


He is publishing his paper for a profit and 
as such is interested in any legitimate idea 
that will help him make it. 

Even on a large newspaper, the employees 
who are so trained that they can come to the 
publisher with able ideas that will lead to 
greater profits are very very rare. 

Thus you, with such an idea, will be dear 
to the publisher’s own heart. Most of the 
ideas he gets from his staff are requests for 
better news print, for a larger engraving 
budget, for more towels in the washroom, 
for a comic section, for more pages, for more 
news correspondents, for permission to buy 
a good syndicated column, for trick circula- 
tion stunts, for contests, pleas for exposes, 
and for increases in pay. 


The ideas he gets during the course of the 
year that end with the sentence: “In this 
way, at the expense of purchasing at your 
own rates a few articles each day during the 
course of the year, you can directly and im- 
mediately increase the reader interest of 
your paper among your prospective advertis- 
ers, increase the esteem in responsible circles 
in which your paper is held, and work hand 
in hand with the advertising department to 
increase the advertising lineage”—are not 
only rare but almost non-existent. 
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it was stated that dialogue is the Siam- 
ese twin of characterization. By insep- 
arable ties it is also connected to several 
other phases of the novel, notably color and 
tempo. It can, and does, carry a heavy bur- 
den; and make or break the average novel. 

It is doubtful if any single stumbling 
block in the path of young writers causes 
as many falls, bruises, and heartaches as the 
matter of dialogue. Should any publisher’s 
editor go to the trouble to keep a record of 
the causes for rejection of submitted manu- 
scripts, doubtless poor dialogue would take 
second place on the list. First place, of 
course, would fall to those manuscripts so 
bad in all their parts as to merit no critical 
classification of weaknesses—lop-sided hen 
coops built by apprentice carpenters not yet 
past the cut and try stage. But of the almost 
good ones, poor dialogue would top the list 
as the cause for rejection. 

While dialogue is the experienced novel- 
ist’s speediest, keenest and readiest tool, in 
the hands of the unskilled craftsman it can 
become the slowest, dullest, and clumsiest 
of tools. 

A much-dejected and oft-rejected young 
writer once said to me, “I have no trouble 


I: THE preceding article of this series 
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The Voice 
of Jacob 


By CLARK VENABLE 


Article three of a series “Writing 
The Novel.” 


with my descriptive passages, my characters 
seem vivid enough in my own mind, but I 
simply cannot do sparkling dialogue.” 

“What do you mean by sparkling?” I 
asked. 

‘“Oh—er—sparkling. Animated, forceful, 
pithy, humorous, pointed, full of dash and 
color, and—” 

“Hold up a moment!” I pleaded. “Do you 
know any people who talk that way?” 

“Wel-l, no,” she admitted. “Most of the 
people I know just talk in a natural way, 
like all of us. They’re too dull for a book; 
you can’t put dull people and small talk into 
a book.” 

“You can’t possibly keep from it and keep 
true to life,” I told her. “All the people in 
this world really worth writing about talk in 
a natural way—that is, natural to them. You 
are trying to invent smart dialogue and by 
some magic make it fit characters who 
couldn’t possibly say such things. It can’t 
be done; at least not effectively.” 

I then related a conversation had with a 
friend who (though nameless here) stands 
in the front rank of American dialogists. I 
asked him if he knew why his dialogues 
seemed so real and natural. 

“Sure I do,” he replied. “They are real. 
I go around listening to people talk—every- 
day people, talking in a natural, every-day 
way. When they get affected, and put on 
airs, I stop listening.” 

Simple rule, what? Answer, yes or no. 
It is simple if you know how to listen, when 
to listen, and if you can hear what isn’t said 
as well as what is said. Strangely enough, 
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some of the dialogues that amuse and please 
us most are the utterances of characters who 
say the unsaid things. Cappy Ricks could 
say them, David Harum could say them, and 
so could Mrs. Wiggs of Cabbage Patch 
fame. We love them for it and, I think, 
envy them no little. 

One would think that the most inexperi- 
enced writer would realize that dialogue 
must fit the character. And yet who has not 
seen many an experienced writer permit his 
characters to mouth long sentences foreign 
to everything in their make-up. Characteri- 
zation and dialogue not only dovetail into a 
harmonious whole but are so inseparable in 
a well woven piece as to amount to one and 
the same thing. In other words, dialogue is 
one of the most effective methods for de- 
veloping character. While in may be true 
that actions speak louder than words, noth- 
ing can be louder or funnier than a char- 
acter speaking words foreign to his being. 


Bg discovered this several thousand 
years ago when he tried to deceive his 
old blind father by the child-like expedient 
of putting goat’s hair on the backs of his 
hands in the hope that he could thus pass 
off for his more rugged, hair-covered 
brother. But Jacob couldn’t talk “hairy” 
enough to fit the character he was trying to 
play. Isaac, though blind, thought he smelled 
a mouse and delivered himself of a sermon 
of considerable value to writers. “The 
hands,” said Isaac, “are the hands of Esau, 
but the voice is the voice of Jacob.” 

Dialogue, to be convincing, must display 
great individuality. It is possible to create 
dialogue so highly individual, so perfectly 
fitting to the character, as to make it unnec- 
essary to append those tiring phrases of 
identity, “he said,” and “she said.” As an 
outstanding example of this I cite Anthony 
Hope’s justly famous “Dolly Dialogues.” 
Few writers are so skilled in dialogue as to 
be beyond the point where they can profit 
from a study of them. Doubtless it is out 
of print, but it is well worth a trip to a pub- 
lic library. 

In addition to being individual, dialogue 
must be natural, easy, and it ought to further 
the progress of the story. Footless, point- 
less, objectionless talk has no place in the 
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novel unless such talk is true to the charac- 
ters and the point of aim—in which case, of 
course, it is not objectless. 

An author, dealing with life in Pleasant- 
ville, may properly sense that something of 
the color and tempo of the place can be fixed 
by the reproduction of the small talk and 
gossip of the Pleasantville sewing circle. 
This may not advance the actual story a 
single stride, but it will give it background, 
life, and verity. 

While this article was in preparation a 
young woman said to me, “I can’t under- 
stand how Galsworthy, being an English- 
man, can cause his characters to say the 
identical things that are said in my home 
and in my circle. Why, in our family we 
have various members renamed for some of 
his characters, so alike are they in what they 
say.” 

“T suppose,” I ventured, “that the talk in 
your family is quite stimulating ?” 

“Oh, by no means! On the contrary it is 
very small and—and—” she groped for the 
word, “—homelike. I suppose that’s why I 
enjoy Galsworthy.” 

That novelist who can make his small talk 
“homelike” need have no worries about his 
sales. And, if truly homelike, it is no longer 
small—there being nothing greater. 


While on the subject of small talk it may 
be well to point out that there is dramatic 
value in the very fact that a given group of 
people have nothing whatever to talk about. 
Take, for example, some of the successful 
plays and stories of J. P. McEvoy—to whom 
I unhesitatingly pass the palm for the repro- 
duction of the inane chatter truly reflecting 
the mental level of his urban characters. It 
so happens that I edited the reading edition 
of his successful play, “The Potters.” I 
marveled then, and I still marvel, at his un- 
canny ability to reproduce small talk and 
make drama of it. I purposely make use of 
the word “reproduce.” In all his plays one 
feels that he must have been present at the 
original scene with a phonograph and had 
done nothing more artistic than make a rec- 
ord of what was said. But doubt not that 
there is art in it. Or, if you doubt, take 3 
fling at it. McEvoy won’t care, and if you 
can do it he will welcome you to the boards 
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N THE contemporary novel, whether of 

urban or rural life, good honest dialogue 
can come from nothing save an intimate 
knowledge of your people. Better novels 
would come from the pens of the beginners 
if they would stay closer home. But more 
often than not the beginner is seeking es- 
cape for himself; on the wings of fancy he 
wishes to go a-journeying, and therefore 
casts his literary lot in some far off place. 
How do the people of that locale talk? The 
beginner does not know, and this one thing 
alone can cause any story to fall as flat as a 
bride’s first angel food cake. 

In the historical novel the creation of good 
dialogue presents some very nice problems 
and some very hard work. Since many be- 
ginners chose this hardest of fields (for the 
reason, perhaps, that it appears glamorous 
and full of romantic action) it may be well 
separately to discuss dialogue in the histori- 
cal novel. 

Speech changes and grows with the years. 
Words have a distressing way of changing 
meaning and connotation. The purists among 
the ancients were vexed by slang and pro- 
vincialisms; lexicographers have never had 
easy chairs. But despite their stormings the 
slang of yesterday may take on the dignity 
of good usage tomorrow, and he who under- 
takes to speak in the tongue of yesterday 
must know that tongue. This can be accom- 
plished only through a close study of the 
speech of the period chosen. 

Where and how may one make that study? 
the beginner asks. 

Old dictionaries, bearing publication date 
not later than the time of your story, is one 
avenue of approach. Another is through a 
study of accredited novelists contemporary 
with that period. They knew their people 
and their every day speech. Their dialogue, 
though it may now appear heavy and stilted, 
was true of the day. 

This does not mean, of course, that a pres- 
ent day historical can follow the form, style, 
and manner of story-telling incident to that 
day. Not by a long shot You can ask the 
reader of today to follow you back into 
some forgotten yesterday, but if you are to 
keep him there for a hundred thousand 
words you must quicken his interest at a 


pace that would have been considered undig- 
nified by the writers of yesterday. 

Many writers, working with the histori- 
cal novel, have made the mistake of conclud- 
ing that old letters and documents can be 
taken as fair samples of the speech of a 
given period. This is unsound. Letters were 
more formal than speech, just as they are to- 
day. George Washington, even in his most 
intimate letters, loved the sonorous, full- 
voweled, full-mouthed, classic words and 
phrases. They were full of dignity, and 
many of them were not innocent of bombast 
—that is, they were fustian and above the 
dignity required by the occasion. Yet this 
same man, in his private conversation, could 
say, “Adams, what damned fools these legis- 
lators can be!” 

(Ah, Mr. Washington, neither the mean- 
ing of your words nor their truth has 
changed an iota!) 

There is great danger in making use of 
words unknown to the people of the period. 
For example, (and to be alphabetical) take 
the word “acre.” If your story dates beyond 
Henry VIII, then acre simply means any 
field or ariable piece of pasture land. Henry 
VIII found time, between the taking of 
wives and the beheading thereof, to give the 
word statutory limitations and make it stand 
for a unit of measure. To jump to the B’s, 
“barbarian” once meant a foreigner or out- 
lander. Thus a cultured Greek might prop- 
erly call a cultured Persian a barbarian and 
in so doing convey no thought or inference 
as to the Persian’s state of culture or civili- 
zation. 

At this point the beginner in the field of 
the historical novel may throw up his hands 
in dismay, saying, “How many readers know 
these things? I simply can’t take the time to 
do that much work and research!” 

Very well, go ahead without doing the 
work—as many another has done before you. 
But be warned here and now that the sharp- 
shooters will get you. To your confusion 
and hurt they will bury many a barbed shaft 
in your quivvering flesh. As a result you 
and your publisher will exchange some let- 
ters. The publisher will not say all that he 
thinks, such thoughts appearing very coarse 
to the delicate ears of his secretary, but in 
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the future he will look elsewhere for histori- 
cal pabulum. 


It is well enough for the beginner to know 
that the historical novel is all work and no 
play. That writer unwilling to do this sort 
of drudgery had best leave that field to the 
workman. The collection and collation of 
historical data falls far short of making a 
novel. There must be good characterization, 
good color, harmonious tempo, and good dia- 
logue. And above all a good story that 
marches. 


IGRESSING for a moment it may be 

well enough to point out that coupling 
history with fiction is not unlike yoking a 
slow-moving ox with a spirited horse. The 
ox of history moves ponderously under the 
load of fact; the horse of fiction, stripped 
for the race, may have all dash and fire taken 
from him by his yoke mate. There will be 
times when the ox must be goaded a bit. 


In any novel, whether contemporary or 
historical, dialogue can show and carry a 
heavy freight of color, tempo, and character- 
ization. Descriptive matter is also often 
cleverly reduced to dialogue, which serves 
the two-fold purpose of speeding it up and 
insuring its reading. Many readers hurry 
through or skip long descriptive passages, 
but the quote signs start them reading again. 
Perhaps when young (and being forced to 
read what we then thought were dull books) 
we learned that descriptive matter could be 
skipped without losing the thread of the 
story. But we learned that the things said 
are a part of the action; quotation marks 
became signs, saying, “Here action begins 
anew; skip this at your peril.” 

That feeling is, I believe, general. It 
ought to be respected. No novelist has the 
right to put quote signs around a lot of dull 
stuff that goes nowhere. Good dialogue is 


(Continued on page 61) 





MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 

WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 

Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W. D.” Thomaston, Maine 
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SONGWRITERS 
Send For Our 50-50 Plan 


100 Copies of Every Song Furnished 
Submit songs or poems with first letter. Our service 
is recognized as the most outstanding in the coun- 
try. Our songs are “On The Air, Everywhere.” Ra- 
dio stations WLW, KFI, WGY and hundreds of 
others have used our songs. 
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POEMS e SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 


On material accepted we pay all publishing costs. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 

PIONEER MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W, P. O. Box 8 Portiand, Ore 








YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert ma- 
terial, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include postage with all inquiries, poems, or songs 
submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. D. Hollywood, Cal. 

Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 











* SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free 
examination and advice. Free booklet 
by America’s best known arranger 
and composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, 107° New York crrv 
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ew — Substantial Advance Royalties are paid 


writers of songs found acceptable by 
publishers. Send us your best songs 
er poems for free examination and ad- 
vice. Past experience unnecessary. We 
compose or arrange music and secure 
i copyrights. Writetoday for free booklet. 


ue ow Py > 
Losimdacmae Newcomer Associates, 1674R Broadway, New York 
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SONGWRITERS! 


We can sell your songs! Send us your words 
and music for try-out and prompt report with- 
out obligation. 


Our sales department is the best. We charge 
15% commission on the proceeds, cash or roy- 
alty. Special attention given to individual per- 
former’s rights, radio, and motion pictures. 


We have no revising, composing, arranging, 
copyrighting, or publishing service to sell you. 


Submit direct, enclosing return postage in case 
we cannot handle. 


VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 


Tower Building, Dept. “M” Chicago, Illinois 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 














I am now in the position to 
market all kinds of literary material on 
the following terms: 


One dollar reading fee to accompany each 
manuscript regardless of length. Ten per 
cent commission to be deducted from pro- 
ceeds of sale. 


If the script is salable “as is” the dollar pays 
for a conscientious effort to sell it. I'll 
WORK for that ten per cent. 


If, in my opinion, it needs revision; the 
dollar pays for sincere, constructive sugges- 
tions; actual personal help in making your 
story salable. I’ll WORK with you to make 
my ten per cent possible. 

I haven’t any “courses” to sell; no additional 
“Fees” of any kind whatever. The dollar 
pays for all. 

AND, any time you feel you have not re- 
ceived a full dollar’s worth of service, say 
so, and your dollar will be returned to you, 
pronto, without quibbling. 

Why not send me a manuscript and a dollar 
and find out just how much I can do for 


you? 
DANIEL RYERSON 
510 West Garfield Blvd. Chicago, II. 
































































. Songs by 
LON HEALY that sing their own praises 


“NEVADA MOON” (Quincke); “ARIZONA ROSE” (Feist) ; 
“COLORADO ROSE” (Shapiro-Bernstein). Co-authored songs: 
“TWILIGHT MEM’RIES” and “YOU ARE MY SU NSHINE 
OF HAPPINESS” (Quincke); ‘‘ALL WE WANT MIA MI,’ 

which won $100 in contest; “‘WHEN I TRY TO FORGET I 
REMEMBER,”’ 4 placed in San Diego Sun-Fox Theatre 
contest; “I WA TO TAKE THE TRAIN THAT GOES 

TO HEAVEN” (Loria & Melody Co.), ete. 


For good work, fair prices, and square dealing in composing, 
arranging (piano and orchestra), copywork or reproduced manu- 


script copies write to 
LON HEALY 
Liberty Theatre (Enclose stamps) Colorado Springs 































SONGS fo" prerunes 


5 Songs Just Placed 


FOR PUBLICATION AND IN_TALKING PICTURES— 
3 with one of the largest Music Publishers in the country— 
t. being broadcast over NBC and COLUMBIA NET- 
WORKS and paves by_leading dance bands on Pacific 
Coast. THAT IS THE THRILL WE ARE GIVING OUR 
CLIENTS. YOU may be just as capable of writing accept- 
= songs. Hit writers will revise, arrange, compose = 
vour lyrics or lyrics - your music, secure U. 8S. 
Ment, broadcast your song over the radio. Our Sales Dept. 
submits to Music Publishers ond Hollywood Picture Studios. 
WRITE TODAY FREE BOOK giving full details of 
the most pan My “and Dractical song service ever offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


633 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. and Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 











Class 


Bridge Forum, 104 5th Avenue, New York City. 
Gene Clifford, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$3 a year. “We want news items on contract 
bridge activities; articles on unusual angles of the 
game; short jokes. We pay only by definite ar- 
rangement.” 

Opinion—A Journal of Jewish Life and Letters, 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City. James 
Waterman Wise, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3 a year. “We want stories and articles, 
2,500 to 3,000 words in length.” 


General, Literary and Fiction 


The American Scholar, 145 West 55th Street, 
New York City. Wm. A. Shimer, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2 a year. The publication 
of the Phi Beta Kappa honorary scholastic fratern- 
ity. “We want articles of a literary, vigorous, non- 
academic style; non-technical presentation. Essays 
and articles from fields of science, politics, econ- 
omics, the humanities, international relations, and 
education, 2,000 to 3,000 words in length. We stress 
content, style, and compactness rather than arbit- 
rary word limit. All material must meet the ap- 
proval of two members of our editorial board. No 
manuscript is returned unless accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. We do not use pho- 
tographs. Occasionally we use an outstandingly 
fine long poem; no lyrics. We report within a 
month and pay from $5 to $50 an article on pub- 
lication.” 

The Modern Psychologist, 111 East 15th Street, 
New York City. Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want 
authoritative, authentic articles up to 4,000 words 
on problems of psychology. They must be written 
in non-academic, readable style. We do not use 
photographs, occasionally we use verse. We report 
within four weeks, and pay by arrangement on pub- 
lication.” 

The Modern Thinker, 111 East 15th Street, New 
York City. Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, Editor, Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want 
controversial, educational articles up to 3,000 words. 
We do not use poetry. We report within four 
weeks, and pay by arrangement, on publication.” 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Contributing Editor, Oswald Garrison Villard. Is- 
sued weekly ; 15c a copy; $5 a year. “We use news 
articles dealing with social, economic, and politi- 
cal matters of national and international interest; 
not over 2,400 words. We do not use photographs, 
but we do use short poems. We report within a 
week, and pay lc a word on publication.” 

Nickel Detective, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Samuel Bierman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We want short 
stories up to 3,500 words. We pay lc a word on 
publication.” 

The Outspan, P. O. Box 245 Bloemfontein, 
Orange Free State, South Africa. A. W. Wells, 
Editor. “We want stories of three thousand to 
eight thousand words in length. We prefer our 
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articles to be of an almost purely South African 


interest.” 

Plain Talk Magazine, Inc., 1003 K Street, N 
W., Washington, D. C. Morris A. Bealle, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want articles on public affairs, 1,000 to 3,500 words 
in length; editorials 500 to 1,000 words in length. 
We use photographs, but no poetry. We report 
within ten days, and pay lc to %c a word on pub- 
lication.” 

The Bandwagon, Key Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Martin Heflin, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “From time to time 
we need short, sophisticated verse, an extra good 
sonnet, or an article which can’t help but appeal to 
people of better than average intelligence and in- 
come. Frankly, we buy very little material for the 
reason that we can’t always afford some of the 
things we would like to buy and print. Feature ar- 
ticles should never run over 1,000 words; shorter if 
possible. We do not use photographs. Good car- 
toons are accepted and if possible they should be 
drawn for the zinc-line reproduction process. We 
report within two weeks, and pay %c a word, for 
verse a minimum of $2.” 


Music 

The Symposium, 100 Washington Square, New 
York City. James Burnham and Philip Wheel- 
wright, Editors. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We use critical essays primarily in 
the fields of philosophy, literature, and art; poems 
and stories when of exceptional interest; ‘reviews 
and criticisms of important books. Length of crit- 
ical essays up to 6,000 words. We do not use pho- 
tographs. We report as soon as possible and pay 
lc a word to a maximum of $15 for reviews and 
$35 for articles.” 

Newspaper 

Central Press Association, 1435 East Twelfth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Leslie Ejichel, Editor. 
“We want spot news pictures and brief news fea- 
tures with art; serial stories of approximately 90,- 
000 words in length. We do not want short fiction. 
We pay within a week after publication.” 


Religious 

The Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Lucius H. Bugbee, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. “We want religious educational ar- 
ticles; short short stories, 1200 words in length; 
short verse; news of Bible class activities. We pay 
Yc a word and up for prose; $3 to $10 for verse; 
and $2.50 and up for photos, on acceptance.” 


Trade 


The Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, New 
York City. Seabury Quinn, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $5 a year. “We are in the 
market for stories of funeral home management, 
unusual means of securing legitimate publicity, 
merchandising, displaying materials, collections, etc. 
We do not want stories on advertising in the ab- 
stract, as these are handled by staff writers. Occa- 
sionally we use stories about individual funeral 
directors who have handled unusual cases, but will 
not consider write-ups of funeral homes, no mat- 
ter how fine or unusual, on a paid basis. Twenty- 
five thousand words is the ideal length. Illustra- 
tions should be photos with glazed finish, for which 
we pay $2 each. We do not use poetry. We re- 


port as promptly as possible, and pay %c a word 
on publication.” 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 


of that case. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 








SELL YOUR STORY! 


We market manuscripts. Our service includes 
criticism and revision, if necessary. Particular 
attention to new writers. Special reading rates 
during March, April, May. 


Write for Circular 


I. L. CLARK 509 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 


Cc. L. SULLIVAN New Yo 








I Can Teach You How to Write and Sell 
Long a reader for Little, Brown & Company, and 
staff writer for Street & Smith. Recommended by 
them. Author of numerous books and magazine 
stories. Large experience as writer and editor. 

Let me give you a personal guidance worth to you 
more than textbooks and courses. All kinds of 
manuscripts criticized and revised. 

HN H. WHITSON 


P. O. Box 2595 Boston, Mass. 








SH! ...THE PLOT THICKENS... 
A SCREAM—A SHOUT—THE LIGHTS GO OUT 


and the story comes back. Aw, don’t be trite! 
What you need is a new plot. Our prices are mod- 
erate—write us. 


THE PLOT SHOP 
Allen & Miriam Kirby Box 14 Mt. Morris, IIL 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
BUSINESS IS FINE! IDEAS ARE BUSINESS! 
Make a Big Draft on Intelligence and Work 


I will type the result for 50c a thousand words, fur- 
nish copy, return postage, and English, spelling and 
punctuation revision if desired. 


MISS HI WANDA CURREY 
318 Miners Bank Bldg. Joplin, Missouri 








MANUSCRIPT CONSTRUCTION 


Salable humorous stories placed at once—send me that 
short of not over 2,000 words with reading fee of 
$1.00 plus postage. Commission on sales 10%. Typing 
50c per thousand words. Negro stories especially desirable. 


LUCIUS W. BAKER 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to ow requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per 
thousand pte Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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SHORT STORY WRITERS 
PLAYWRIGHTS 

RADIO WRITERS 
NOVELISTS 

ARTICLE WRITERS 
SCENARIO WRITERS 


We introduce to you our organization which, 
although well known in New York, has proportionately 
few members outside of New York City. 

The Broadway Penman is an organization composed of 
three individuals, each of whom are thoroly experienced 
in the business of writing and selling manuscripts. 

MR. H. RALPH KAYE and MISS PATRICIA LESLIE 
are our marketing agents and devote their entire time to 
marketing scripts and getting first hand up-to-the-minute 
marketing advice. Our office is in the center of the great 
editorial markets of the world. We are in touch with 
every reliable market in New York City. 

The third member of our staff, Mr. Herbert Ashton, Jr. 
was a dialogue writer for two major Hollywood 
Studios and the author of Bert Lytell'’s successful 
play and picture, ‘‘Brothers."’ His work has appeared in 
many leading magazines. 

Each script sent to our office is personally and in- 
dividually read by Mr. Herbert Ashton, Jr. 

The work of The Broadway Penman consists of revision, 
collaboration, criticism, and marketing of scripts. We 
guarantee every script we handle the same honest, sincere 
personal attention that you would give it yourself, if 
you were in our office. 

We serve both the beginning and professional writer. 
Our rates for handling your work depend entirely on the 
amount of work we must do on your script. If a script 
is ready for sale, we ask only a very nominal amount 
to cover the out-of-pocket money we pay our marketing 
agents to peddle your script. 

We suggest that you go through your work and send us 
several of your best stories. We will read your work, at 
no obligation whatsoever and report to you in five days 
if we can get together. Please enclose return postage. 


The Broadway Penman 


328 West 86th Street 
New York City 





Writer’s DicEst 








264 South 11th St. 


30c A 1000 WORDS 


Authors have pronounced my work exceptionally 
good. My work is speedy and accurate. The price of 
30c athousand words includes one carbon and minor 
grammatical corrections. 
Paper and mail scripts flat. 
fee, including return postage. 


MISS T. G. STEPHAN 


I use good white bond 
Send script with your 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 








4341 25th Street 





GIVE YOUR STORY "PEP"! 


Take that sluggishness out of it with criticism, both 
constructive—and destructive. Should it total 5,000 
words or less, send it along with $2 as a companion, 
If it merits revision or collaboration, I’ll tell you. 


FRANK J. BEELER 
Short Story Specialist 


San Francisco, California 








ORDER YOUR COPY 
OF THE 
1933 WRITER'S YEAR BOOK 
TODAY 
THE PRICE IS ONLY 25c 
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Chain Store Management, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Walter B. Martin, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We 
want short articles, 500 to 1,000 words in length, 
on chain grocery store merchandise, sales promo- 
tion ideas, window displays, etc. Copy should be 
written in an interesting and entertaining style, and 
specifically addressed to the store managers. We 
want photographs of window displays and interior 
grocery store displays, and store exteriors. We do 
not use poetry. We report within thirty days, and 
pay 1%c a words on publication.” 

Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Arnold Andrews, Editor. Issued monthly ; 

25c a copy; $1 a year. “We will consider well 
written articles covering intelligently and concisely 
the outstanding or unusual projects in our field. 
Authors should query before sending material. We 
use photographs of excavations. We seldom use 
poetry. We report promptly and pay lc a word on 
publication.” 

Furniture Age, 2239 Herndon Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
$1 a copy; $3 a year. “We want illustrated seues 
of 1,000 to 2,000 words in length. We pay $2 each 
for photographs, but do not want poetry. We re- 
port within two months, and pay lc a word after 
publication.” 

Hotel Management, 222 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. James S. Warren, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 for two years. “We want 
proved policies, plans, and methods for building 
hotel business and cutting hotel costs. We are not 
interested in news articles. Controversial business 
topics are sometimes acceptable, as are also trend, 
‘confession’ and human interest articles. We do 
not want personality sketches. We are interested 
in unusually beautiful and unique hotel photo- 
graphs. The maximum length for articles is 2,500 
words; shorter material is preferred. The more 
specific and detailed the information, the better. 
Always incorporate figures where they apply. We 
pay from lc to 5c a word, depending on the qual- 
ity of the material and the importance and timeli- 
ness of the subject matter, on acceptance.” 

The Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Harry W. Huey, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We will 
consider articles of from 500 to 2,000 words long, 
describing and discussing manufacturing, manage- 
ment, distribution, and sales activities of wholesale 
ice cream companies, that is, companies that sell 
to dealers for resale to the public. We are de- 
cidedly not interested in articles about retailers. 
While the wholesale company must be named in 
the article, the emphasis must be on the operation 
and value of the activity rather than on the com- 
pany; the text of the story must be the interest of 
the activity to other manufacturers, whether it be 
a clever manufacturing kink, an efficient manage- 
ment idea, an economic delivery problem, an ef- 
fective sales plan, or a skillful advertising cam- 
paign. 

“We are not interested in personality stories, in- 
terviews without point, or articles on business 
methods not tied up to a named company. We want 
the ‘case study’ article that discusses how a stated 
problem, typical for the industry, is being intelli- 
gently attacked by a named member of the indus- 
try by specifically described methods. The inform- 
ative report on some individual’s way of doing a 
common industrial task better is worth more to us 
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Cinderella 


or the red herring; 








~a tale of life as she is lived ~ 





‘THE august and awful United States 
census figures show that seventeen 
married couples out of every hundred get 
divorced. Three more couples out of each 
hundred separate but do not get a formal 
divorce. Ten couples in addition want to separate but “the 
children” hold them together. Ten more couples want to sep- 
arate but the wife is dependent on the husband financially. 

All of the above has given rise to the phrase, hell on earth. 
Yet with forty out of a hundred marriages ending in grief, we 
have 99 out of a 100 stories ending “and they lived happily 
ever after.” 

Meanwhile writers who can’t stomach the frailties of edi- 
torial vision are sighing deep, awful sighs. Editors, they say, 
are crazy. Much as we would like to side-track ourselves and 
add some case histories to prove that sentence, we move this 
saga forward. 

There are in America several score of good markets for 
serious realistic work, in addition to several thousand markets 
for the cellophane wrapped story. Whether or not your ideas 
and stories transcend the “she lived happy ever after” theme 
you will find our Criticism Department ready and willing to 
serve you. Our work includes marketing advice, revision sug- 
gestions, a thorough detailed criticism of your work, and a 
discussion of your native literary ability. The fee is one dollar 
for each thousand words. Check should be sent with manu- 

script. Prompt service. — Criticism Dept., Writer’s 
Digest, 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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How toMake Money 


with yo" Camera 


Do you often wonder where Magaziues, News- 
papers and Advertisers GET so many thousands 
yf pictures? . . They BUY them. And they’ll buy 
them from YOU if you learn how to go about it! 

Make your camera pay you good money— 
spare time or full time. Others do it. W. 
McClary (Belvidere, Ill.) says, ‘‘Received 3 
checks this week. One of my pictures is in 
Nov. Better Homes and Gardens Magazine.” 
A famous magazine accepted in two weeks 
pictures by Norman Hoyt of Taneycomo, Mo. A 
daily paper uses work of C. Warren, Jr., of 
Woodmere, L. I. Photos by L. Tager (from 
Peiping, China) are used by two big U. 
news services. Capt. Rohrback (iassport. 
Conn.) does ‘‘specials’’ for an aviation magazine. 


These men (and many 
FREE BOOK : others) sent for ‘Cashing 
In On Your Camera,” as 


the first step into fascinating profit- 
able Journalistic Photography. Send for 
your copy. ad how you can earn right 
while you learn what kind of newsy, hu- 
man-interest pictures publications are eager 
to buy—and how and where to sell them 
with help of our unlimited Marketing Service. 
Write for FREE BOOK. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Address— 

UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Inc., Dept. 64 
10 West 33rd Street New York City 



















SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
snalyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and COL 
LiER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
ara ‘ne SIX methods that are used to put in the ‘“‘trick”’ 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the “ the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts’’. nstructive and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
kind. Price only $1.00. 

The comedy element is important a story writing. 

also offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and ie 

100 jokes and funny stories. Something ABSOL UTBLY 
NEW. Price $2.00 or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other publications. 

ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
829 Union Ins. Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


LOOK! For 12 years my typing ser- 


vice has landed checks for 
writers. It can do the same for you. 30c 
per 1,000. Carbon, postage, markets free, 
and a nice gift for every manuscript or in- 
quiry sent me. 


V. GLENN CASNER : 








Repton, Kentucky 








ANY REJECTED STORY 


MAY SELL. An instructor, fiction writer, and 
lately associate editor of an all- story magazine will 
assist you in replanning and writing your short 
stories, cinemas and dramas for the market at $1 
and sag each. Longer manuscripts $1 and post- 
age for each 5,000 words. You retain ownership. 
Take the advantage of my editorial ee 
fiction writing, sixteen years of research and the 
discovery of a new and successful approach. An 
original school of writing. 


FULL COLLABORATION. Devotion solely 
to your interest at the sacrifice price is in order to 
contact writers who are able to collaborate. Your 
cash dollar and half of the proceeds when the story 
is sold is the total cost of collaboration. 


DR. JAMES NEPTHALI TRACY 
180 S. Main Street Memphis, Tenn. 
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than a spectacular discussion of the unusual. We 
do not employ ‘news correspondents’. We pay $1 
to $2 for photographs. We do not use poetry. We 
report within ten days, and pay Ic a word on pub- 
lication.” 

Industrial Retail Stores, 626 Provident Bank 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, Hull Bronson, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
merchandise stories and items on industrial (com- 
pany) store operations. Also success stories on in- 
dustrial store operations and selling. Between 
1,000 and 2,000 words with illustrations preferred. 
We also want merchandising stories and selling 
items that have been successful in independent 
stores generally that might apply to industrial store 
operations. About 1,000 to 2,000 words with illus- 
trations, preferred. We use neither photographs 
nor poetry. We pay 1%c a word, on publication.” 

Public Health Nursing, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. Dorothy Deming, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c; $3 a year. “We want articles 
of about 2,500 words related to public health nurs- 
ing; and fillers and photographs. Occasionally we 
use poetry. We report immediately, but do not 
pay for material accepted.” 

Shipping Digest, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. 
“We want news items of interest in our field, oc- 
casional short, timely articles on subjects in keep- 
ing with this type of publication. We use about 
one portrait a week. We use no poetry. We re- 
port promptly, but no payment is made for ma- 
terial accepted.” 

Western Flying, 145 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, California. Robert J. Pritchard, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want 
news of aviation West of the Mississippi. We use 
photographs, but no poetry. We report within a 
month, and pay %c a word on publication.” 





Reliable Contest Announcements 


By MADELAINE ARCHER 
Editor’s Note: We believe the firms listed in this 
column are reliable. When closing date is not spe- 
cifically given, we suggest querying before going 
to any extensive work. 

American Legion Monthly, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. $50 monthly for prize-winning 
photographs of Legion activities. Address Photo 
Editor, care of the magazine. 

Enchantment Cosmetic Company, Box 74, Man- 
kato, Minn. $500 in 69 cash prizes—First prize, 
$250; second, $100; third, $50; fourth and fifth, 
$10; sixth to tenth, $5, and 60 paying $1 each— 
for best fifty word (or less) statement on “Why 
I Prefer Beau Enchantment Face Powder.” Label 
from box of B. E. Powder must accompany state- 
ment. Regulation size box sells for fifty cents at 
druggists or by mail. Note: This announcement 
was sent to us by a fellow-writer who lives in 
Mankato. She wrote: “I’ll vouch for the firm and 
for the quality of the powder.” 

John A. Saltzer Seed Company, Box 103, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. A trip to the Chicago World’s 
Fair will be awarded the winner of a contest which 
is fully announced in their 1933 Seed Catalogue. 
Catalogue free upon request. 

Fraser and Son, Ltd., 1000 East Colorado Street, 
Pasadena, California. $600 in three prizes of $200 
each for naming three new flowers produced by 
the sponsors. It is necessary to purchase a package 
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PLOTS WHILE YOU WAIT. 

If one has ever wondered vague- 
ly about the many magazines 
brightening the news stands week 
i week out, he may find the 

swer to a part of the puzzle in 1a 
lively li wt ae called Writ- 
ér's Diges riters an e 
Sete ihey were writers c 
find all kinds of encouragememMIn 
its pages. It offers everything, 
from typewriters to literary advice. 
How to sell, what magazines are in 
the market for adventure, love or 
Wild West stories, even how to get 
ideas for plots are not too difficult 
for this oracle. The casual reader 
does not know all the effort be- 
hind just one of the thrilling tales 


in ordinary pulp magazine. 
fess month’s issue, Writers 
igest has one of its experts ad- 
ey, picking up plots. He 
self can spot a plot in an g. 
For less perspicacious authors, he 
reccmmends a careful reading of 
the daily papers. In the unlike- 
liest items he sees suggestions for 
ja story. A society notice gives 
him the beginning of a tale of 
spies, doped drinks, high naval of- 
ficers and a revengeful butler. His 
imagination plays around the pic- 
ture of a herring, which dies al- 
most instantly when removed from 
the water, and he has, almost as 
quickly, the outline of a story about 
a girl out of her element. He even 
offers a title for this one “Fish 
Out of Water.” Advertisements 
offer him a spur as stimulating as 
news items. Real estate for sale 
cheap in Panama brings before his 
mind’s eye a couple of young Amer- 
icans making their fortune and 
finding romance with two hand- 
some descendants of a “ wealthy 
old Spanish family.” 

Why people buy and read the 
ma ¢-made fiction of the pulp 
oe is a mystery still unex- 
plained. Writer’s Digest and its 
experts are not concerned about 
that. They know the demand and 
they tdleeaplttots-sapirasta Bow 
oat A ernoon spent 
With a few of its writers’ “ mgs- 
kets” proves the value Pa 
advice. The more discrimfhating 
reader would be pleased if, in ad- 
dition to copying the model for 
plots, budding authors would write 
in the manner recommended by 
their authority: “The style and 
“general treatment should be 
“light, bright, humorous, brisk 
“and genially satirical.” Rejected 
creators of plots may console them- 
selves with the thought that they 
probably did not make their work 
satirical enough. 
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APRIL 


the high seat 


and the rear end... 


HE Editor of “The New York Times” on March 14th 

devoted a special editorial to WriTErR’s DiceEst, calling 
the magazine to the attention of free lance writers. This is 
the second time “The New York Times” has seen fit to select 
Writer’s Dicest, of all the eight writer’s magazines pub- 
lished, for special editorial mention. 

For this editorial recognition we are grateful. 

Were it not for the editorial cooperation WRITER'S 
DicEstT has received in the past fourteen years from editors, 
on both the high seats and the rear ends of the publishing 
world, we could not have continued to publish. 


GOOD part of our circulation is traceable directly to 

editors, who for no immediate profit for themselves or 
their publishers, advise writers to read and study WRITER’s 
DIGEST. 

The reasons why editors advise this are clear: 

Writer's DicEsT gives the writer the feeling and atmos- 
phere of the literary profession. 

Writer's Dicest unfailingly drums home the immortal 
point that professional writers religiously study a magazine 
before submitting any material to it. 

The accurate first-hand markets appearing in WRITER'S 
Dicest help the writer aim his manuscripts at the correct 
market for his own particular work. 

The articles in Writer’s DicEsT serve to inspire fresh 
talent to “get to work” and turn out material. 


:”, you are serious about writing and selling your own lit- 
erary material we refer you to the sincere, mature advice 
of hundreds of editors who, of their own free will, refer 
writers to WRITER’S DIGEST. 

Such an enviable reputation in its own trade MUST BE 
DESERVED. 

If you are not already a subscriber, we confidently be- 
lieve, on the basis of our many years’ experience with other 
writers, that if you will read and study our publication each 
month for the next twelve months your own literary career 
will be materially advanced. 


Let your Writer's Digest dividends start today! 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: Enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 
sf" me FREE, and postpaid one of the three books checked. I enclose 


(0 12 Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing. 
(0 Making Laughs Pay. 
0 Writing for Trade Journals. 

If after receiving the third issue of WRITER’S DIGEST I do not thor- 
oughly like the publication, I will inform you and you will refund my 
money in full at once. I may then keep, or throw away as I choose, the 
book and the three magazines you have sent me. 
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can’t Sell 


Learn “Why” from former editor for 3 
major studios, backed by 12 years daily 
selling service, with sales from $500.00 to 
$12,000.00. Stories I read and O K to 
studio Editors will receive consideration. 
Send today for my free booklet “Inside 
Facts about Talking Picture Stories. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. W, 
215 Baine Studio Bidg. 


Stories 





WrRriTeEr’s DIGEST 


Hollywood, Calif. 








Businessis good?! 


“Selling features and interviews to various news- 
papers and trade publications—over 35 of them.” 

“Dutton will bring out my 100,000 word novel of 
South West.” 

“The frequent small checks I receive from the 
stories done over under your directions are assuredly 
welcome. Your knowledge of story technique is 
unusual.” 

“American Mercury took recent article.’ 

From all parts of the U. S. I am told by my 
— that business is good, because we write to 
se’ 

Do you wish to write essays and stories such as 
appear in Atlantic, Scribner’s, American Mercury. 
Forum, Saturday Evening Post and the numerous 
lesser quality es Mt St I have clients who reach 
such magazines and offer a personal, sympathetic, 
and constructive service in helping you do the same 
thing. 

I offer professional help in criticism, coaching, 
and revision of book lengths that will put over that 
first book, be it novel, travel, biography, nature 
or other forms. I study your work intensely, dis- 
cuss its merits and above all its needs. If you wish 
to write a book length and are uncertain of your 
grasp of so large a composition by all means give 
me a chance to help you. Helping put over book 
lengths is my specialty. One successful book means 
literary independence. In books you may establish 
your own slant. 

My own work has appeared in such magazines as 
Atlantic, Yale Review, North American Review, 
Bookman, Plain Talk, etc. My novels have come 
out under the imprint ‘of such a firm as Century Co. 

My fees are small, my service prompt, my pa- 
trons successful. 

I sell stories, novelettes, novels, serials, articles, 
books. Can you afford to guess while my patrons 
sell successfully to good-paying markets? 


HOWARD SNYDER 
1200 Springhill Avenue Mobile, Alabama 








Pacific Coast Authors’ Typist 


Experienced! Prompt! Satisfactory! Ms. typed, 
letter-perfect and to editors’ requirements, 650c 
per 1,000 words (one carbon). Verse, 2c line. 10% 
off above 25,000 words—but no order too small. 


J. L. HADAWAY 


Court Reporter 


P. O. Box 718 Vallejo, California 











GET THE EDITOR’S EYE 


by giving him a correctly set up, professional looking manu- 
script. For 40c per tnousand (Canadian funds) we will type 
it the way he demands. Ordinary corrections, duplicate first 
and last sheets and one carbon included. American stamps ob- 
tained for Canadian clients at current exchange. 


F. S. BOOTH 


89 NIAGARA ST. WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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of the seeds of the present nameless flowers to 
qualify the names, submitted for competition. Con- 
test closes November Ist, 1933. 

Griggs Cooper Company, University and Fair- 
view Avenues, St. Paul, Minnesota. $10 each 
month for prize-winning recipes. Write for a free 
copy of their advertising publication, “lV orthwhile 
News.” Contest announcement in paper. 

Log Cabin, Aurora, Illinois, $5,000 in cash, 
merchandise and scholarship awards for best “home 
canned” food products. A letter to Grace Viall 
Gray, Secretary, will bring complete information 

. and a free fruit jar. No purchase required to 
compete. One of the best annual contests. 

Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. $30 in three prizes—$15, $10 and $5—for 
best answers to questions in a “Monthly Food 
Quiz” contest. Necessary to see magazine. 

Walther League Messenger, 801 De Munn, St. 
Louis, Mo. Short story contest reported to be pay- 
ing $90 in five prizes—$35 to $5. Closes May Ist, 
1933. (Query before submitting.) 

W. L. M. Clark, Inc., Department C. W., 1900 
St. Louis Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. $250 in 21 prizes 
—$100 to $5—for “best” Rag Rugs! Why not a 
rag rug contest? Everyone seems to be making a 
rag rug. Query for particulars. 

Daniel Reeve Chain Stores. The Family Circle, 
distributed free by the stores, announces a “Jolly 
Jingles” contest. $30 in six prizes of five dollars 
each for best jingles. Also six prizes—$5 to $1— 
for clever “ideas” for Fred Neher’s comic strip, a 
“funny” published in the paper. If you are served 
by these stores, ask for a copy of The Family 
Circle; the contest is fun. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company. $7,500 “Quilt 
contest. Obtain information from store nearest 
you. 

ane »ston Post, Boston, Massachusetts. $10, $5 and 
$2 for best short stories in a weekly contest. (May 
be a regular feature). Sunday editions publish 
rules on the editorial page. Please query Arst. 

Liberty Weekly, Lincoln Square, New York 
City. Featuring contests paying $250 in 64 cash 
prizes—$50 to $2—every week. At this writing 
the type of contest is the writing of “Dinkies,” 
four line verses, two words to a line. Type of con- 
test subject to change, with prize money and num- 
ber of prizes remaining as above stated. Keep an 
eye on the book. 

Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. Cash prizes for amateur photographs. 
$15 first, $10 second and $3 for all others accepted 
for publication. Enclose stamped envelope for re- 
turn of non-winning pictures. Closing date un- 
known. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, Ill. $25 each for three best “ideas” on 
“Labor or money-saving short-cuts.” Space rates 
paid for others found acceptable. Address “Shop 
Notes Editor.” 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. $950 in three prizes—$500, $300 
and $150—for cover designs by professional and 
amateur artists. A special prize of $250 will be 
awarded for best cover designed by an art student. 
Closes‘in May. Also a competition for architects 
paying $1, 000 in cash prizes for best “small-house 
designs.” 

Better Verse, 2169 Selby Avenue, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. Irl Morse, editor of this “quality” poetry 
quarterly, writes us he is now paying a $10 first 
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my yA ae Writer’s Market 
. “The Writer’s Market” will suggest markets and types of 


writing to you that you never before considered. 
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. Unless you own “The Writer’s Market” you can hardly 
hope to have a clear conception of the multitude of 
markets for the free lance writer. 

. “The Writer’s Market” by its very versatility of markets 
will inspire you to turn out more and different kinds of 
literary material. 

. “The Writer’s Market’ is no more nor less than a cus- 
tomer list for your literary efforts. One man’s annoyance 
is another man’s pleasure. What one editor turns down, 
another editor frequently buys with delight. “The 
Writer’s Market’’ will lead you to further sales. It is 
sold on a money-back guarantee. 


Active professional writers the world over own 
and use “THE WRITER’S MARKET.” Two hun- 
dred newspapers and magazines published un- 
biased reviews of ‘““‘THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 
Each and every review was favorable. There 
was not one adverse criticism. 





Revised up to February 25th, 1933, “The Writer’s 
Market’ presents itself to any free lance writer as the most 
valuable single book published for writers. 





TO PREVIOUS PURCHASERS OF “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” 1932 EDITION 


You can secure the revised section of “The Writer's 
Market” by sending 20c in stamps or coin and the copyright 
mark on page seven of your edition. We will send it post- 
paid. Purchasers of “The Writer’s Market’ during the 
past 90 days have already been sent a copy of the revised 
section free. 


(CUT HERE) 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 








2c--POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY--2c 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
ane 22 E. 12th Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








How Many of These 
Magazines 
Do You Know? 


There are thousands of magazines, syndicates, and other 
reliable markets for writers. Just look at the magazines 
alongside. How many of them do you know? Have you 
ever tried to sell to any of them? You are exceptional 
indeed if you are acquainted with twenty per cent of the 
magazines listed here and on the reverse side of this card. 

Yet “THE WRITER’S MARKET,” with its new revised 
section, gives hundreds and hundreds of such markets that 
you never before knew existed. The revised section is 
complete for all new magazines and discontinuances up to 
February 25th, 1933. 


Here is what the REVISED “WRITER’S 
MARKET” offers you: 


1. The editorial requirements of every single reliable mag- 
azine in the United States stated in practically every 
instance by the editor himself. 


An individual chapter devoted to each particular class of 
publications such as “sports,” ‘“‘quality,’” ‘“‘juvenile,” 


“verse,” “humor,” “education,” “general,”’ “syndicate,” etc. 


Instructive articles on writing by some of the country’s 
foremost editors. 


Complete copyright information. 
Editorial requirements of the major foreign and Canadian 
magazines. 


Authoritative editorial requirements for every known 
kind of literary effort including short stories, articles, 
novels, humor, scenarios, interviews, syndicated material, 
photographs, trade journal articles, fillers, verse, serials, 
art ideas, novelets, etc. You will find good markets for 
all your work in “The Writer’s Market.”’ 

- Complete index. 


Your money refunded in full if you are not satisfied and 

return the book after five days. 

You can order a copy of “The WRITER’S 
MARKET” by clipping out this post card and 
mailing it today. The postage is already paid. 











WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH StREET 
CincinNATI, OHI0 


Gentlemen : 


Send me postpaid one revised copy of “The Writer’s Market” 


and I will pay the postman $3 on receipt. If I am dissatisfied 
I will return the book in five days and receive my money back 
in full at once. [ ] Check here. 


Also include in my order a subscription to WRITER’S DI- 


GEST starting with the next issue and I will pay the postman 
$4 on receipt of my book, “The Writer’s Market.” (Revised 
edition.) [ ] Check here. 
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prize and a $5 second prize for the two best poems 
published in each issue of the magazine. No line 
limit was mentioned, but a review of a current 
issue discloses the longest poem has 60 lines; most 
of the poems have less than 32 lines. 

Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 
Street, Washington, D. C. $30 for best poster de- 
signs featuring. wild flowers. Any variety. Closes 
April 15th, 

Screen seg 529 S. Seventh Street, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. Cash prizes and a “Scottie” for 
naming a “Scottie” (dog). See March issue for 
complete data on contest. 

New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Publishes a number of letters from 
readers in its department ‘“A-Dollar-For-Your- 
Thoughts.” 

Recipe Contests and Markets: Household Maga- 
sine, Topeka, Kansas, $1 each for recipes, Chicago- 
Herald-Examinery $10-$5 to $1 for best “favorite” 
recipes. Cleveland Plain Dealer, $1 for recipes. 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, $1 
for each published. Sunset Magazine, San Fran- 
cisco, California, $1 each. Post- Gazette, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $1 daily for original recipes. Titimes- 
Picayune, New Orleans, La., $10 in five of $2 each, 
weekly, for best recipes on a_ specified subject. 
Rochester Times Union, Rochester, N. Y., $10 in 
three prizes for recipes on selected subjects. New 
York Daily News, $5 for favorite recipes. The 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, $10 weekly in three 
prizes—$5, $3 and $2—for “best” recipes. Note: 
Address “Recipe Editor” when submitting recipes 
to newspapers. 

Silhouettes, Ontario, 
prizes for best poems. 
Northe. 

Expression, 76 Heights Road, 
Tersey. Edited and published by James Gabelle, 
literary editor of the Patterson Morning Call, 
author, and founder of The National Poetry Shrine 
at Crystal Lake, N. J. Mr. Gabelle informs us 
the McCutchen League Cups were awarded to 
“Washington” by Isabelle V. Hayward of New 
Jersey, and to Edwin T. Wiffen of New York for 
his “Ah, Dauntless Voyager.” The Dorrance Pub- 
lishing Company's awards were won by Anne M. 
Robbins for “Rainy Day In The Attic,” and by 
Etta Josephean Murfey for “Materialism.” Thir- 
teen other prizes were warded to authors of poems 
in the Autumn number. 

Markets for “Bright Sayings,” “Embarrassing 
Moments,” “Jokes,” et cetera: New York Daily 
News, $2 for Bright Saying; $2 for Classroom 
Boners. Baltimore Sun, $1 for Bright Saying. 
Boston American, $1 for “B. S.” and $1 for jokes. 
Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas, $1 for jokes. 
Charlotte Sunday Observer, Charlotte, N. C., $1 
for “Cutest Thing My Baby Said.” Chicago Daily 
News, $1 for “Kiddie Komebacks” and $1 for Em- 
barrasing Moments. Oakland Tribune, Oakland. 
Calif., $1 for Embarrassing Moments. San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, $1 for Bright Saying. New York 
Daily Mirror, $1 for “Lafs”’; $1 for “Strangest 
Thing”; $1 for “Cutest Thing., etc.;” and $1 for 
“Pet Peeve.” 

Fantasy, 950 Heberton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cash prize for best poem on special topic; also 
pays for acceptable essays. Ralph Cheyney won 
the prize for best poem on “Nudism.” Poem ap- 
pears in the special winter number. Also a number 
of book prizes are awarded each issue. Topic for 


California. Cash and other 
A quarterly edited by T. J. 


Ridgewood, New 
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Beginners 


| Only 
SQ 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of fifty students in its Beginner's Indt- 

vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 

ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained, 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 

RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 














| WRITER’S DIGEST 

| 22 EAST 12TH STREET 

| CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

{ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
i Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 

| FETE  <ikusessrnisinintascccsinctveautinniniainnntindeniisniinnveniaainnaibnibaas 
Pails sssctassinmnieaiieiieteenmn 

ies. ssssntssonsepaicnanie anes a viealinaainoncionn on ee 
4 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Our Get-Acquainted and 


$1.00 Depression Offer—$1.00 


For careful reading, criticism and marketing advice 
on one manuscript up to 5,000 words, (please send 
return postage). 
Also reduced rates on all types and lengths, to meet 
present conditions. Tell us what you have—fiction 
articles, verse—and the length of your Ms. an 
learn the lowest charge consistent with prompt and 
conscientious service. 
Standard text-books for writers. Catalogue. Bank 
and clients’ references. 

Editors 


James Knapp Reeve & Agnes M. Reeve 
Dept. D. Franklin, Ohio 








TREAT THE EDITOR 


- + To clean, accurate copy 
35c 1,000 words 











Poetry le per line 
Carbon Extra first page 
TRCUORSES  ccsrstessesisisinccomnce Reasonable rates 


ACE SERVICE 
1246 Park Street Syracuse, New York 








EXPERT TYPING 


Prose. 40c per M words 
Verse. 2e per line 
Quotations con lengthy work. Minor corrections, punctuation, 
spelling, etc. One carbon copy free. Fees in advance or 
C. O. D. Write for information in regard to short correspond- 
ence courses costing from $1.00 to $5.00. Very helpful to 
writers. Also literary criticisms. 


WRITER’S TRANSCRIPT BUREAU 


208 E. Wisconsin Avenue Suite 541 Bankers Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














THE EAST COAST STUDIOS 


18 S. Sovereign Ave. Atlantic City, N. J. 
Telephone 4-6770 

Authors’ agent since 1927. 

We sell ms for writers. 

Try us with yours. 


Reading fee $1.00. 
Our service is different. 
No commission for selling. 








PLOTAID 


Ninety per cent of rejected stories are unavailable because of 
PLOT WEAKNESS. Thin, slight, obvious, trite plots bring 
rejection slips. 
PLOTAID is offered by an author whose continued sales show 
that he knows how to write acceptable stories. He will help 
you build strong plots that will sell your stories. Send $1.00 
and receive this splendid HELPER. A free criticism of a 
eet of 1,000 words or less included with your order of 
Plotaid. nines required. 
| PLOTAID, 20! W. 48th St., Dept. 21 















Li VIN G 
AUTHORS 


A BOOK OF BIOGRAPHIES 


The stories behind the 
books and their authors. 
Read the intimate lives of 
400 of the most interesting 
modern authors for a thou- 
sand new delights and won- 
ders in your reading. With 
400 portraits. $5.00 at your 
SS 
WILSON CO. 

950 lh Ave. New York 








the summer poetry contest will be announced next 
month in this department. (Mr. Stanley D. Mayer 
is publisher and editor). 

Verse Craft, Emory University, Ga. $25, “The 
Sidney Lanier Poetry Prize,’ offered by Abby 
Crawford Milton for best poem on a tree—or trees 
—to be published in Verse Craft during 1933. $25, 
“The Collegiate Poetry Prize,’ offered by Mrs. 
Willaford R. Leach for best poem not over 32 lines 
by a college student, to be published in the maga- 
zine during 1933. Many other prizes are offered 
each issue. 

The Ernest Hartsook Memorial Award ($40), 
offered by Roselle Mercier Montgomery, Minnie 
Uite Moody and Benjamin Musser, for best poem 
published in Verse Craft during 1932, was awarded 
+o Margaret Bruner, Newcastle, Indiana, for her 
“Old Roads.’ Wightman F. Melton edits Verse 
Craft. 

Master Puzzler Magazine, 404 North Weslev 
Avenue, Mt. Morris, Illinois. A new publication 
devoted to puzzles of various kinds. Cash prizes 
for solutions. 

P, G. and E. Progress, 245 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. $50 monthly for letters on 
specified topic. Magazine is mailed free to resi- 
dents residing in the territory served by the com- 
vany. (Pacific Coast District). 

Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio. Publishing a 
“War Anecdote” daily, paying $2 each for them. 
Best of the week wins $10 

Katherine Yarnall, Los Angeles music patron, 
offers $1,000 for a composition for full orchestra. 
Contest open to all composers of all lands. Manu- 
scripts should be sent to the Hollywood Bowl As- 
sociation, Hollywood, California, before April 10th, 
1933. The winning composition will have its pre- 
mier at the Bowl, played by the Hollywood Bowl 
Orchestra. 

American Humane Association, 80 Howard 
Street, Albany, N. Y. Cash prizes for best post- 
ers (propaganda). Write for rules and closing 
date. 

Minnesota State Horticultural Society. $1,000 
standing offer (?) for a seedling apple tree. The 
announcement says the tree should be “as hardy 
and prolific as the Dutchess, with fruit equal to 
the Wealthy, in size, quality and appearance, and 
that will keep as well as the Melinda.” If inter- 
ested, write to the University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Canadians are invited to submit home-made 
candy recipes to the Laura Secord Candy Shops 
in Canada. $225 in cash prizes for winning re- 
cipes. (May be some obligation connected with 
the contest of which we have no knowledge). 

Gentlewoman Magazine, 615 West 43rd Street, 
New York. Still paying $2 for every “Weird 
Whisper” they publish. The $5 success story con- 
test has been discontinued. Address “Weird Whis- 
per” editor. 

Harper’s Magazine contest was limited to stu- 
dents who were using Harper’s as a supplementary 
text in their class. 

The Macon Writers Club offers $10 in cash for 
the best poem on any phase of Georgia history. 
Poems should not exceed twenty-four lines. Mem- 
bers of the Macon Writers Club are not eligible 
for prize. No manuscript will be returned unless 
accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Address Mrs. John B. Harris, 611 Vineville Ave- 
nue, Macon, Georgia. Contest closes April 30, 1933. 
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Selling The Pseudo-Scientific Story 
By MortTIMER WEISINGER 


Associate Editor 
SCIENCE FICTION DIGEST 


science fiction has captured public inter- 

est to any noticeable degree. There are 
no less than six magazines now using the 
pseudo-scientific story either exclusively or 
as a regular part of their contents. And 
there is a growing number of books, plays, 
and films of the science-fantasy type. 

In view of this wide current appeal of 
science fiction, I believe that the following 
survey of the fantasy fiction market, which 
is the most intensive yet made, will be of 
material value. 

Let’s take the bad news first Clayton 
publications, Astounding Stories and Strange 
Tales, have both been definitely suspended, 
and Mr. Harry Bates, former editor of the 
two, declares that he is positively through 
with all magazine editing work. 

Amazing Stories and Amazing Stories 
Quarterly (222 W. 39th St., New York) 
are now owned by Lee Ellmaker. The 
entire magazine is now operated on a budget, 
and, despite these times, the magazine 
is showing a gratifying profit. Dr. T. O. 
Conor Sloane is now the sole editor, as Miss 
Miriam Bourne, former managing editor, has 
left for a berth on the staff of New Masses. 

Dr. Sloane tells me he is overstocked at 
present. Nevertheless, he will occasionally 
buy stories if they contain a goodly amount 
of sound, plausible, scientific data in them. 
Stories based on the science of chemistry are 
preferred. Dr. Sloane needs short stories up 
to 10,000 words, and there is a wide open 
berth for 60,000 word serials. Dr. Sloane 
is fed up with the interplanetary story, but 
will take stories of time-travelling, psycho- 
logy, sociology, surgery, biology, physics and 
the fourth dimension. Action, adventure and 
plenty of dialogue are pre-requisites. He is 
especially on the lookout for a series of 
stories on something new, similar to J. 
Lewis Burtt’s published “Lemurian Docu- 
ments.” 

However, more than two months may 
elapse before word is given as to the dispo- 


[: IS only during the past few years that 
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TRAINING WRITERS 
SUCCESSFULLY 
FOR TWELVE YEARS 


OR 12 YEARS Palmer Institute of Au- 

thorship has been showing writers how to 
write for a profit. Many of the most famous 
and highly paid writers in the United States 
have endorsed Palmer Institute. 

Julie M. Lippmann, well-known contributor 
to Harper's, Atlantic Monthly and other im- 
portant magazines, writes: Your 
method appears to me not only 
inspiring, but of the greatest 
possible benefit . . . I heartily 
recommend your courses; to the 
S# student eagerly starting out . 
and to she author already arrived but in need, 
at times, of a new impetus best obtained 
through contact with other alert and highly 
specialized intelligences. 


Let us help you find out whether you can write suc- 
cessfully. If we accept your stories for sale you may 
be sure the odds are very favorable that you will suc- 
cessfully place your manuscripts. Among our gradu- 
ate students are David K. Drummond, H. Stewart 
Sarr, Lieut. Commander Roman J. Miller, and 
Arthur J. Burks, who are making from $100 to 
$1000 a month with their Palmer trained talents. 
Such well-known writers as Jesse Lynch Williams, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton and Frederick Stuart Greene have ex- 
pressed their confidence in the Palmer Institute to 
train writers successfully. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“WRITERS' MARKETS AND METHODS" 


“Writers’ Markets and Methods” is one of the oldest 
and most authoritative writer's services today. Edited 
by William David Ball, it contains fact articles by 
successful writers, criticisms and the latest, most up- 
to-date market information. It is as important to 
writers as the monthly stock market reports are to 
investors. 

We have made arrangements with Mr. Ball to fur- 
nish every one who sends in the coupon with a free 
copy of this magazine. 


SEND IN THE COUPON Now! 


Pe ww eo oo we ee ee eee eee eee 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Dept. 15-T PALMER BLpG., HoLLtywoop, CALIF. 


; 
' 
: 
' 
Send me my FREE copy of ‘Writers’ M & M"’, and with ' 
no obligation on my part, complete information about Fiction : 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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SELL ALL YNOA STORY RIGHTS! 


As Play, etc. Short stories; articles. Fee 15,000 words 
$1. Experienced university grads. Collaborate on suit- 
able stories. Personal conference $15 hr. Published 
books for screen. Screen Music dept. $20 prise: Best 
Mss., Book, screen angle; Scenario; or Radio, 13, 26, 
39 dramatic episodes % hr. before Sept. 


> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < 
Box 1194 Hollywood, Calif. 








Correct Typing Sells Scripts 


Manuscripts promptly typed on quality bond with one 
carbon copy at 50c per thousand words. Poetry Ic the 
line. Corrections made in grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion and paragraphing, if desired. Mailed flat, postage 


paid. 
*" LORRAINE TYPING SERVICE 
213 South Haven St. South Haven, Michigan 








HELP OFFERED! IN REV Jota our Mss. 
* by AUTHOR OVER 100 
STORIES, Nationally Known AUTHORS’ REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. Send any 1 Ms, to 5,000 words with 
$1.00 (longer Mss. in proportion) for helpful — 
and REVISION, if merited, on cumee basis. 10 
exp. Also, 10% sales service. GET REAL HE Pi 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


WrRiTER’S DIGEST 





Box 148-D Dante, Va. 








Editorial Insurance 


When we type your manuscript 
you are genuinely assured cor- 
dial editorial attention when 
the editor picks up your story. 
Quality work only. Rates, 50c 
a thousand words, Carbon free. 
Each paper proof read. 


QUALITY TYPING SERVICE 


209 South Fifth Street Nashville, Tennessee 








NEW! U i L D & R i 
PLOT B 

T H E An endless source —— 

of plot suggestions for short stories, 50c 


short shorts, movies, etc. Compact 
and complete. Postpaid 
BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 








—— TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST wil! bring to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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sition of a mss. in his office. Some writers 
tell me that some of their work, especially 
poems, are not acknowledged until after they 
appear in print. Rates are 4c per word, 
on publication, with the longer stories being 
published in the quarterly. Verse brings 25c 
a line. Amateurs are welcomed. Incidentally, 
the author may secure the artist’s original 
drawing for his story by asking for it. 
Wonder Stories, edited by Hugo Gerns- 
back, (96-98 Park Place, New York) de- 
mands short action and adventure stories 
now, and seems to favor the interplanetary 
type of story. Mr. Gernsback tells me that 
he isn’t receiving enough good stories. The 


magazine is sometimes dilatory in paying 
their authors. Payment is low. 

Now for the better markets. 

Farnsworth Wright, editor of Weird 


Tales and The Magic Carpet, (840 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago), will buy supernat- 
ural, bizarre, weird and _ pseudo-scientific 
shorts up to 10,000. Stories up to 15,000 are 
considered novelettes, with 75,000 words 
being the limit for serials. Rates are lc 
per word on publication. 

Farnsworth Wright is very meticulous in 
his selections and places particular emphasis 
upon the literary merit of a story, which 
is probably the reason why so many of his 
accepted stories win mention in the yearly 
O. Henry Memorial Awards. Mr. Wright 
claims he buys an average of two stories 
for each hundred submitted. However, if 
the plot of the story is good, or if the 
writer shows any promise, genial Mr. Wright 
will suggest revision to make the story 
salable, or he will recommend other possible 
markets. At any rate, the contributor can be 
assured that his mss. is carefully read, and 
that word on the fate of the story is prompt. 

Argosy, (280 Broadway, N. Y.) still ad- 
heres to its old policy of publishing science 
fiction by such eminent writers as A. 
Merritt, O. A. Kline, E. R. Burroughs, and 
R. M. Farley. Rates are good and fantasy 
stories must not only be well ploted but very 
well written. Otherwise you’re wasting 
stamps. 

Blue Book, (230 Park Avenue, New 
York) pays 3c a word on acceptance, but 
restricts itself to such names as Philip Wylie, 
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Edwin Balmer, Seven Anderton, and E. R. 
Burroughs. Blue Book uses an average of 
one science fiction story each month. Fast- 
moving action stories, with superficial sci- 
ence, but of excellent literary merit, should 
be sent there. 

Other possible “Once-in-a-while” markets 
for your science fiction are: Detective Drag- 
net, (67 W. 44th St., New York) which 
will use scientific detective stories with a 
strong woman interest; The American Boy, 
(550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.) 
is now open for serials of the “Tom Swift” 

r “Don Sturdy” type. 

Sky Birds (67 W. 44th St., N. Y.), and 
Daredevil Aces, 205 E. 42nd St., both con- 
tinually use future aviation stories. 

Science Fiction Digest (117-26 134th St., 
South Ozone Park, N. Y.), is science fic- 
tion’s only fan magazine now, since it took 
over The Time Traveller last October. Sci- 
ence Fiction Digest will pay up to one cent a 
word, on publication, for unusual short sci- 
ence-fiction up to 3,000 words, and “fan” 
material. 

Science Fiction (10622 Kimberly Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio), is open for short stories 
up to 5,000, and caters to amateurs. Though 
the magazine at present is mimeographed, we 
do not know the reliability of the publishers. 
Some of the best short stories of the year 
appear in these mimeographed magazines. 

Mystery Magazine (55 Fifth Ave., New 
York), is a smooth paper market paying 3c 
a word on acceptance. Scientific horror 
stories, with a strong feminine interest, ap- 
pear there spasmodically. 

If Merian Cooper of R. K. O. Studios 
Hollywood, California, invites you to send 
your story in, go ahead. Otherwise do not 
send a script but query briefly stating some- 
thing about your story. Don’t just say: “I 
have a science story.” Tell a few facts about 
it, but in less than 150 words. - Unsolicited 
scripts for the movies are usually returned 
marked “refused.” Don’t worry about Mr. 
Cooper stealing your idea. That’s a writer’s 
bugaboo that happens only in nightmares. 

If all the stories by writers since the be- 
ginning of time that were stolen by editors 
or readers were all printed in a magazine 
the size of Liberty, you’d have 50 per cent 
of the book blank. 
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SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


Aone-year professional training in the technique 
and practiceof writing, under personal leadership 
of six distinguished American writers— Edwin 
Markhem, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 
Samuel G, Blythe. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Only talented students 
accepted. Send for circular. 

WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 































A Limited Number of Pupils Will Be 
Accepted for 
A COURSE IN VERSE-WRITING 


By ANNE (Contributor to the Nation, The 
HAMILTON New Yorker, The Literary ae x 
the Boston Transcript, F. ’s 


“Conning Tower,” The onte 
City Star, The New York Herald, 
Voices, Braithwaite Anthology, 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 
=~ 1932, etc., etc.) 
NOT class instruction 
NOT mimeographed lessons 
SPECIAL HELP for the individual when 
he most needs it 
345 SOUTH ORANGE DRIVE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone Oregon 0962 for local students) 


















FREE! 5,000 WORDS! FREE! 


5,000 words of first manuscript typed free. Addi- 
tional wordage, 40c per 1,000. Prompt, efficient 
typing, according to current editorial requirements. 
Corrections in grammar, punctuation, and spelling. 
Best quality Bond, one carbon copy, careful mailing. 
A pleasing appearance helps sell your manuscript. 


EMORY L. McFADDEN e Pylesville, Maryland 















MAKE THE GRADE 


With superior revisions—15c per 100 words. And 
hygrade typing—40c per 1,000 words. Experienced 
university educated writers will help you. Please en- 
close check or money order with mss. 


BROOKLYN WRITERS’ BUREAU 














2121 W. 11th St., —or— 46 Haskins St., 
Brooklyn, New York Providence, R. I. 
MANUSCRIPTS 








Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 30c per 
1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Experi- 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
























NEW MARKETS for Short Stories 


We cover the fleld completely. We know all the big 
markets, and we have a productive list of markets that do 
not advertise their needs. If the story is salable we can 
sell it; if it isn’t salable you will get a criticism from 
Mr. Wolverton that would cost you from $3 to $5 else- 
where. If you will send three or more stories at one time 
and a sketch of your life Mr. Wolverton will analyze your 
ability and suggest the type story you should write as 
well as a program of study. 

FOR YOUR PROTECTION: We are starting our fourth 
year of consecutive advertising In Writer’s pe Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Bank references; 1400 letters from 
satisfied clients in our files. $1 reading fee must be sent 
with each script (no reliable agent will read new client’s 
stories free). Reading fees are waived when we sell a few 
of — stories; return mail service, no long waits for de- 
cisions. 

Get your stories together RIGHT NOW and send them to 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
SALES DEPARTMENT CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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“STORIES YOU CAN SELL” 


A Review 


“Stories You Can Sell” by Laurence 
D’Orsay (Parker, Stone & Baird, Los An- 
geles ; $3.00, postpaid) is not merely a new 
book for the writer’s shelf; it is also a new 
kind of book. 

Here for the first time, I believe, an au- 
thor presents a group of his own stories, fol- 
lowing each of them with an explanatory 
analysis that tells the reader how it was con- 
ceived, planned, written and slanted for spe- 
cific markets. 

Readers of Writer’s Dicest will remem- 
ber the author’s experiment with one of the 
stories, “The Price of Empire.’ Challenged 
to plot, write and slant a story before the 
eyes of his readers, and then to sell it, 
D’Orsay did precisely that in two DIGEsT 
articles. The story sold on its first submis- 
sion, at good rates. A picture of the check 
($550) was published in Writer’s DicEst. 

The story is republished here, with an il- 
luminating explanation of the how and why 
of each part of each story’s construction. 


No better evidence could be found of the 
author’s ability to write and sell his own 
stories. 

D’Orsay does not impose rigid formulas 
upon his readers or clients. His taste is 
catholic; his own stories are of many types, 
laid in many different locales. 

While emphasizing the practical consider- 
ation of salability, he recognizes that salable 
stories need not be cut-and-dried, formula 
affairs. He recognizes, too, that a writer 
who is truly interested in his craft can do 
good work in any type of fiction, whether it 
be pulp stuff or quality. Most important, 
perhaps, he shows that it is not following a 
formula that leads to success, but the novel 
and individual variations which the imagina- 
tive author can introduce into the deadest 
formula. Thus, the first story in the book, 
“He Stoops to Conquer,’ is a Romeo and 
Juliet tale; but, unlike most versions of the 
old romance, it clothes the old plot skeleton 
in new and colorful raiment. 

Eight separate stories are written and 
analyzed in this new kind of writer’s text. 
I think you'll like it—Eric Howard. 





WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


PLL SAY WE DO 


O we buy American? I’ll say we do! Envelopes from Ohio and Massachusetts; 
dD paper from Pennsylvania and New York; boxes from Indiana; type cleaner 

from Illinois; printing from Michigan and Kansas; Robos from California; 
authors’ books from Missouri, Indiana, New York, etc. — this certainly looks like an 
American lineup, doesn’t it? Practically every item you use, at reasonable prices, 
coupled with the fastest mail shipment in the United States —one hour service! 

In our envelope department, we find the staunch Karolton envelopes, 32-lb. glazed 
kraft, for flat mailing: 25 size 9x12 and 25 size 944x12%, $1.40; if you fold the 
sheet once, use 25 6x9 and 25 64%x9%, 95c; if you fold the sheet twice, 50 No. 10 
and 50 No. 11 (100 in all), $1.00. For ‘correspondence, 100 regular size small white 
envelopes, 40c. ; 

Our paper department includes the special light-weight Delphian bond that saves 
postage, 500 sheets for $1.10. Hammermill Bond, 500 sheets 16-lb. for $1.25; 20-Ib., 
$1.60. Ripple finish, $2.00. Arena Bond, a rag paper, $2.25. All 81x11, of course. 
NOTE: If your order includes paper, add 15 per cent if from a Pacific Coast state, or 
10 per cent elsewhere west of the Rockies. 

Here are the miscellaneous items: typewriter ribbons, 75c —one free with an 
order of $3.95 or more. Carbon paper, 25 sheets, 40c; 50 sheets, 75c; manuscript 
covers, 9x15%, 50 for 90c; manuscript boxes, 5 for 60c; erasers, 10c (not sold sepa- 
rately). Samples and catalog, 10c — refunded on your first order. 


SPOTLIGHT No. 8—The Plot Genie is making a big hit with writers. It’s 
practical, workable, a vast storehouse of potential story material, the most 
complete reference work ever devised for authors. Send 15¢ for full 
particulars. Or, better yet, send $1. .00 4 the Formula and the Six Methods 
used to write short-shorts, i b-nail sy of 100 of the 
best published short-shorts — the kind chat sell to Liberty and Collier’s — 
and particulars of the Plot Genie will be sent to you free. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER {Dept. D 


4415 CENTER AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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All Following Markets Are Boston 
Trade Journals 
(Continued from page 19) 

Since there are a number of shoe and 
leather journals in this locality, let’s consider 
them first. 

The Shoe Trade Publishing Company 
makes a good beginning. They publish two 
journals, American Shoemaking and The 
Leather Manufacturer and they are located 
at 683 Atlantic Avenue. Mr. Frederick E. 


Atwood is general manager. 


American Shoemaking has a large circu- 
lation among shoe manufacturers and execu- 
tives in shoe factories. Mr. Ezra S. Grover 
is editor. He has long had a connection in 
the field and knows it from A to Z. 


“About ninety-five per cent of the circulation 
of this magazine goes to shoe manufacturers 
and executives in shoe factories. Any one attempt- 
ing to write for it must understand the business 
atmosphere and technical angle of the industry 
thoroughly. 

“The magazine has made its reputation and kept 
up the ideals of publishing material of direct use 
and benefit to the manufacturers and executives 
mentioned. 

“Articles sometimes run to considerable length. 
Frequently we serialize them into several issues. 
And on the other hand, sometimes articles pur- 
chased are only a few paragraphs in length, length 
depending entirely on how many words it takes to 
cover the subject thoroughly. Subjects covered 
may include any aspect of shoe factory manage- 
ment—new appliances—factory layouts—engineer- 
ing information, etc. The value of the article is 
usually enhanced by good accompanying illustra- 
tions.” 

“Anyone planning a long article would do well to 
correspond with us first.” 


The Leather Manufacturer goes to tanners 
and leather factory heads. It prides itself on 
being “The only Journal devoted exclusively 
to the science of Manufacturing leather.” 


Articles are on new and efficient methods of 
tanning, curing, dyeing, safety measures and ac- 
cident prevention, new machines and new ma- 
terials, factory discipline, action of chemicals on 
leather and so forth. Length, here, as in American 
Shoemaking depends entirely on subject matter. 
Mr. Charles M. Proctor is editor. 

Rates for both publications vary according to 
value of material and payment is made on publica- 
tion. Address each publication separately. 


Our next visit was to Gill Publications, 
Incorporated, which has its offices at 146 
Summer Street. This company publishes 


Finish this 
Plot— 


37 Prizes for best Answers 





Helen, a lovely, cultured girl, de- 
PLOT: serted at birth by her father, when 
* her mother died, was adopted by a 
well-bred, wealthy family. Helen knows nothing 
of her parents except their name and _ history. 
Loving humanity, she takes up welfare work and 
in this connection meets Victor, a fine young 
medical student interested in heredity. Helen and 
Victor fall in love and become engaged. Upon a 
trip to the slums, they discover a dive of dope 
addicts. Here they find a disreputable old fellow 
whose name and ae prove him to be Helen’s 
father. Helen knows her fiance will never dis- 
cover this fact unless she confesses it. Since Vic- 
tor is a believer in heredity, Helen fears he will 
break the engagement if he knows the truth. 
What does she do? 





What is your solution? Try it! 








* s - 
Prizes Worth Winning ! 
ist: A Complete — Burton Course in Creative Writ- 
ing, value $85.00. 
2nd: A $50 Scholarship to second best answer. 
3rd: Five $35.00 Scholarships to five next best answers. 
4th: Ten $25.00 Scholarships to ten next best answers. 


5th: Twenty $20.00 Scholarships to twenty next best an- 
swers. 


CONTEST RULES: $6n4, omly, one, 80 


100 words. Do not copy plot. Write plainly your 
name, address, age, occupation and number of 
words. No answers returned. This contest is for 
amateurs only, professional writers and Richard 
Burton students are not eligible. Prizes will be 
awarded by Faculty of Richard Burton Schools, 
Inc. CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 25th, 1933. 
Get busy—use your imagination—your ‘Answer 
may win a complete course or valuable Scholarship. ‘There 
never has been so wonderful a time 
to break into the writing game as 
now,”’ says Martha Ostenso, famous 
author. 


EE: Whether you enter the 
e contest or not, send 
for full information on The Rich- 
ard Burton Course in Creative Writ- 
ing, and Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test. Receive an expert critic’s 
frank opinion on your writing abil- 
ity by filling in and returning this 
Test. Here’s a splendid chance to 
test your natural talent—enter this 
contest. Send the coupon now for } 
full information— take your time 

and do your best on your plot so- Dr. Richard Burton 
lution, but be sure to mail it be- famous Critic, Teach- 
fore April 25th, to Richard Burton er, Lecturer, Author 
Schools, Inc., 402-3 Burton Bldg., of Richard Burton 
9-11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Course in Creative 
Minnesota. Writing. 


HBEESBSSBSESBHEHEHEHEEHE SB 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
402-3 Burton Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me at once full information on The Richard 


Burton Course in Creative Writing and Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test. 


[. 1 Count me in on the Plot Contest. 











Name 


Address 








City. State. 
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MIDDLE WEST TYPIST 


Intelligent, careful typing. Good paper. One carbon 
copy. Postage one way. 35c per thousand words. Spe- 
cial rates on books and theses. 


MARJORIE J. SMITH 


Box 21 Hillsboro, N. D. 








“PUBLICITY WRITING FOR PROFIT” 
Explains how you can quickly and easily qualify to 
earn from $50 to $250 per week and up in this fasci- 
nating and highly respected profession. Thousands of 
positions opening. Writers — send for this interesting 

klet today — it’s Free! 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
800 Union Insurance Bidg., Los Angeles, California 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
fiction. Also handle shorter material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








25c PER 1,000 WORDS 
Introductory Rate 
For A-1 Typing Service by experienced expert. 
Carbon copy included. Markets suggested if de- 
sired. Spelling and grammatical corrections at 25c 
additional per 1,000 words. Prompt mailing. Es- 
pecially interested in novel lengths. 


ZOE W. LUNDHOLM 
P. O. Box 166 Pawnee City, Nebr. 








LIVE WIRE SALESMANSHIP ... 


resulted in sale of book-length novel for one client, and more 
than 6 sales foi other clients, in less than 4 months. I HAVE 
BEEN SELLING MY CLIENTS’ MANUSCRIPTS REGU- 
LARLY SINCE 1927. Send for my folder; it’s free. I make 
no large claims—BUT I GET RESULTS FOR MY CLIENTS. 
Moderate cost. 

JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ SALESMAN 
433 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 

The heart of the publishing center of the world. 








Get the Hollywood Viewpoint 


Will your story make a picture? Let us read, constructively 
criticize, revise and market your MSS. Our staff, including 
picture director, readers and agent, know its Hollywood thru 
actual studio connection, Fee, to accompany MS., 75c per 
1,000 words. $1.00 minimum. 10% commission on sales. 


HOLLYWOOD PLAY COMPANY, Dept. Z 
418 Genesee St. Hollywood, Calif. 








THE PLOT’S THE THING 


in writing detective or mystery plays and stories. I 
offer collaboration with new writers. My own plots 
are accepted by editors and radio directors on synopsis. 


JOHN M. HENRY, Council Bluffs, Iowa 











TYPING .. . 25c THOUSAND 


Rag bond, one carbon, mailed flat. Corrections in gram- 
mar, punctuation, and spelling. 20,000 words and over, 
20c a thousand. New machine, manuscript typed to 
meet most exacting editorial requirements. Verse, Ic 


the line. 
W. K. FREDERICK 


Box 118 Montandon, Pa. 
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four journals on leather and allied industries. 
The editor-in-chief is Willard Hatch and the 
associate editor, Miss V. K. Cameron. Mr. 
W. E. Gill is president and manager of the 


concern, 

The first publication is Crispin, Miss 
Cameron told us that this magazine goes to 
shoe manufacturers in this country and 
abroad. (Two editions). 

It contains technical articles on the manu- 
facture and construction of shoes, style ar- 
ticles and articles of special interest. These 
run about 1,500 words. You must under- 
stand shoes pretty well to write them. 

You have a better chance to sell to The 
Shoe Buyer. 

This goes to the buyers of shoes for large 
department stores and chain organizations 
and to retailers who buy in volume. 

It features articles on chain stores, de- 
partment stores, etc., and interviews with 
buyers as to how they conduct their depart- 
ments. 

If you know a shoe buyer in your city who 
is willing to be interviewed, why not try it? 
About 1,000 words is the ideal length. Pic- 
tures help. 

The next publication is The Findings 
Dealer. 

Do you know what “findings” are? They 
are laces, polish, nails, buckles, etc., for shoes. 

The Finding Dealer features stories on 
leather and shoe findings and goes to whole- 
sale findings dealers in various parts of the 
country. It contains style and news articles 
also, but the latter are staff written. About 
1,000 words is best. 

Next, we have The Shoe Repairing Dealer. 

Here you have another chance at inter- 
viewing. This journal goes to large shoe re- 
pair departments in stores and to high class 
shoe repairing establishments on their own. 
It features articles and interviews with the 
heads of these shops and is especially inter- 
ested in their methods and management. 

1,000 to 1,500 words is the right length. 

Address all manuscripts simply to Gill 
Publications, Inc., 683 Atlantic Ave., and 
they will be referred to the proper depart- 
ment. Rates vary according to value of ma- 
terial and payment is made after publication. 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


We all have a natural desire for greater attainment in life, but 





we do not make the effort necessary to secure it. We know well 
that accomplishments are, with rare exception, the result of hard 
work, of careful training and study. This is as true in the arts as 
in social or commercial life. 

Everyone concedes that progress increases with knowledge, 
and that knowledge depends upon continued study. Yet too few 
of us seek the guidance of qualified teachers. 

The immensity and diversity of the field of education make it 
essential to turn to thoroughly competent instructors. 

Columbia University accepts the responsibility to make avail- 
able instruction of high grade for people who can not attend 
classes. Over 200 subjects, prepared especially for study at 
home, are available; some of them are purely cultural, others 
practical. And new courses are being added constantly to meet 
the needs of a wider group of people. 

In the preparation of these courses sufficient elasticity has 
been allowed for adaptation to individual needs. This system of 
instruction assures the student the opportunity to master every 
part of a course under the personal guidance of competent 
teachers. 

A coupon is printed below for your convenience. If you care 
to write a letter, outlining your wishes, we may be able to offer 
helpful suggestions. 

A bulletin showing a complete list of home study courses will 
be sent upon request. In addition to the general University 
courses this bulletin includes courses that cover complete high 
school and college preparatory training. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 
AGRICULTURE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
APPLIED GRAMMAR 
BANKING 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

BUSINESS ENGLISH 
BUSINESS LAW 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASSICS 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
DRAFTING 
ECONOMICS 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ESSAY WRITING 
FIRE INSURANCE 
FOREMANSHIP 
FRENCH 
GEOMETRY 
GERMAN 
GRAMMAR 
GREEK 
HARMONY 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
HISTORY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
INVESTMENTS 
ITALIAN 
JUVENILE STORY WRITING 
LATIN 
LIBRARY SERVICE 
LITERATURE 
MACHINE DESIGN 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE 

Ww NG 


MARKETING 
MATHEMATICS 
PERSONNEL 

ADMINISTRATION 
PHIL —s 


PHYSIC 

PLAYW RITING 
POETR 
PSYCHOLOGY 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
SELLING 
SHORT 1 eel WRITING 


TYPEWRITING 
WORLD LITERATURE, Ete. 





Convarata tienen: University ‘Seeien~dens ‘Study Department, New York, N. Y. Please send 
me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following 


subjects: 


Wr. Dig. 4-33 





Name Occupation 








Street and Number. 





City and County State 











4099 
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, MAKE MONEY 
| WRITING for RADIO 


od Ss 








Here is the big opportunity for writers to break 
into this large money-making —_ We sold 
hundreds of radio scripts during past year. 
Not a School. FREE information. Write to- 
day. Enclose stamp. 


BROADCASTERS’ SERVICE 
359 Hearst Square Chicago 


WriTer’s DIGEST 





AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


Get your manuscripts typed to please the editors 
by an experienced, prompt, and accurate typist. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, 40c per thousand 
words, rates on books. Market suggestions if re- 
quested. 

BELINDA A. LAVOLD 


Big Timber, Montana 








TYPING WORK 
Done to satisfy. Over five years’ experience in this 
line of work. Either fiction or non-fiction. Carbon 
free. 30c per thousand words. Ic per line for poetry. 


HARRY HELLER, JR. 
234 South 18th Street Lincoln, Nebr. 








HAVE YOU A STORY TO SELL? 


In spite of the depression there is still a market for good 
stories, whether they are by known authors or new writers. 
We are helping others, may we help you? We also offer a 
complete service for writers: Collaboration, $1.00 per 1,000 
words; Criticism, 75c per 1,000 words; Typing, 40c per 1,000 
words. 10% commission on all work sold. $1.00 reading fee 
must accompany each manuscript submitted for marketing only. 
We invite inquiries. 
EDWARD H. FARNHAM & ASSOCIATES 

505 Rice Building 10 High Street Boston, Mass. 








WRITING IS A BUSINESS 
You must have contacts. We offer them freely. 
Also Criticism, Revision, Marketing, Typing, Market 
Tips, and Weekly MS. Reports. Write for informa- 
tion, or send MS. to 

DUQUESNE LABORATORIES 
311 E. Green St. Champaign, III. 








WRITERS!!! 


Mss. professionally corrected and typed to meet 
editors’ requirements; helpful, constructive criti- 
cism; carbon, 35c 1,000 words; books, special rates; 
poetry, lc line. Personal attention given all work. 
No order too large nor too small, 


FANNIE WARREN KELLY 
44 South Eighth Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











MOVIE STORIES 
WANTED! 


Double feature programs increase 
demand for TALKING PIC- 
TURES. Producers looking to 
NEW writers for original ideas 
adaptable to Screen. FREE 
READING with a view of sub- 
mitting your story to the Stu- 
dios as a Talking Picture scenario. Send manuscript 
for Editor’s report—or write for information. 


SCREEN STORY DIGEST 


(Editorial Offices) 
3806 Beverly Blvd. 





Hollywood, Calif. 
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The Weekly Bulletin Leather Shoe News, 
at 183 Essex Street, isn’t in the market just 
now, but will consider an unusually inter- 
esting item if it happens to be timely and of 
direct interest to the trade. Material should 
be as brief as possible, since this is a news- 
paper and not a magazine. News must be, 
in the editor’s words, “watertight and bullet- 
proof.” 

The editor is Mr. Gile. 

The Boston Business Monthly, published 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, uses 
highly specialized material on business man- 
agement and has enough material on hand 
right now to last for three months. 


It goes to about 10,000 members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, to merchants, financiers, and to 
every consul in the world. You will find it, when 
you travel, on steamships, trains, and airplanes. 

Mr. Bernard G. Priestly, the editor, told us: 
“We publish subjects of interest to the business 
man containing ideas which can be adapted to 
various lines of business. For instance: If an 
article is on how a Hardware Manufacturing 
Company, by adaption of progressive methods, 
produced a better article at a lower cost, the 
story should be told in such a way that anybody 
in the jewelry, dry goods, or most any other 
business can learn from it ideas which can be 
adapted to his own business.” 

These articles should not be over 3,000 words 
in length. Rates vary according to value of ma- 
terial and payment is made on publication. The 
address is 80 Federal Street. 


Barron’s, the National Financial Weekly, 
uses articles of 2,500 to 3,000 words on fi- 
nancial news both here and abroad. They 
also print articles on new industries and pub- 
lish analysis of corporation earnings, capital 
structure, business outlook, etc. For instance, 
recently, they published an article on the 
“Plastic Industry” which is a new outlet of 
General Motors, in which the manufacturers 
use what ordinarily would have been waste 
material for the purpose of manufacturing a 
telephone apparatus. The address is 30 Kilby 
Street and the editor is Mr. W. A. Eagen. 

The Textile American, at 10 Milk Street, 
buys technical material of interest to the 
manufacturers of cloth. 

Mr. M. A. Metcalf, the editor, told us: 


“We appeal to the manufacturers of cloths and 
yarns, largely through the technical processes, 
cotton openings, wool openings, rayon velvets, 
piles, etc., enumerating spinning, knitting, weav- 
ing, and allied processes of dyeing, printing bleach- 
ing and finishing. 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 

to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a@ money-back guarantee. 


GRAMMAR AND RC TOA TION Writing the Short Short Story 1.00 
The Correct Word and How to Use It........c.ccsssssessees $1.50 Alderman 















































































J. Turck Baker Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. 2.50 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 Arthur S. Hoffman 

Frank Vizetelly Fiction Writing for Profit 2.50 
Seats Thesaurus 2.50 Joseph and Cumberland 





eter Mark Roget How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 































































































































































wie s Desk B 1.50 Michael Joseph 
Wm. Dana Orcutt This Fiction B 2.00 
Writing Good English 2.00 H. Bedford Jones 
J. Berg Esenwein Emotional a = Fiction Writing............0.0000+ -50 
Likes and Opp 1.25 James Knapp Reeve 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Twenty — of the Fiction Writer.. . 5.00 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar.. .75 Gallishaw 
Nags; end MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
yes 1 oy 125 The Writer's Market 3.00 
: 5 : . athieu 
mi i —— on [Writer's & Artist's, Year Book mwnnon 2.00 
7 oreign arkets 
———, end Antonyms 3.50 1933 , book & Market Guide 25 
Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 , POETRY OR VERSE 
Funk & Wagnalls Art of Versification 1.75 
Correct Synonyms and Antony 2.50 Esenwein and Roberts 
J. T. Baker Rhymes and Meters 75 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 Horatio Winslow 
Write It Right 1.00 Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 
Ambrose Bierce _ J. Walker 
PLAYWRITING Points About Poetry -50 
Playwriting for Profit Donald G. French 
tdwin Krows Craft of Poetry. . 3.00 
The Art of Sound Pictures 2.50 Clement Wood 
Modern Photoplay Writing 3.00 PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
W. B. Pitkin & Marsten Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 
How to Write for Radio 3.00 Georges Polti 
Seymour & Martin Plots and Personalities 1.75 
SHORT STORY WRITING Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 1.50 
How to Write a Short Story 2.00 Georges Polti 
ichael Joseph Universal Plot Catalog 1.50 
How to Write Short Stories. 1.00 Henry Albert Phillips 
L. Josephine Bridgart Elements of Plot Construction 50 
Plot of the Short Story. 1.25 Richard K. Abbott 
Henry Albert Phillips Plot po Idea Psychology 2.60 
i eeming 
a = Short Story. 1.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
Writing the Short Story 2.00 Psychology for the Writer 2.50 
Berg Esenwein Prof. H. K. Nixon 
A Book of Modern Short Stories 3.00 Training for Authorship 6.00 
Dorothy Brewster Kleiser 
Short Story Writing 2.25 Cartooning and Drawing 5.00 
Mary B. Orvis Manuel Rosenberg 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story............. 5.00 Community Newspaper 2.50 
John Gallishaw Harris & Hooke Gas 
Studying the Short Story. 1.75 Handbook of Literary Criticism 2.40 
J. Berg Esenwein Sheran 
The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 One Term Course in English Literature...............000 1.30 
H. Bedford Jones Heydrick 
Development of the American Short Story..............+ 2.50 The Writer’s Book 2.50 
F. L. Pattee James Knapp Reeve 
Twelve Cardinal "Whichinte of Short Story Writing.. 1.00 Technique of the ~yaaaaid Story 2.50 
Agnes Reeve Carolyn Wells 
Narrative Technique 2.50 Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell Laurence D’Orsay 
Trial & Error. 3.00 The Business of Writing 2.00 
Jack Wocdford Fred Ziv 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 Making Laughs Pay 2.00 
Laurence D’Orsay C. Warden LaRoe 
Writing for Profit 3.00 Magazine Article Writing 3.00 
tlhelm E. Brennecke 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them................ 2.00 Oxford Companion to English Literature...............00+« 4.50 
Essenweim & Stockard H. P. Harvey 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me postpaid the following books: 














for which I enclose $ 





Name 
Address 
City 
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Writer’s Dicest 








Whatever 
Your Question 
about words, per- 
sons, places, look it 
up in 


The 
a” “Supreme 
% #} 3 Authority 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


452,000 Entries, 2,700 Pages, 12,000 
Biographical names, 32,000 Geo- 
graphical subjects, and 6,000 Illustra- 
tions. Write for specimen pages, etc., 
mentioning this magazine, to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 




















MANUSCRIPTS 


zg 
6 8 
tions. EFFICIENT, INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION. 


VIRGINIA DE GRAW 
P. O. Box 746, Binghamton, N. Y. 











$$ RADIO ROYALTIES $ § 


A Great Opportunity 
For Writers 


, CASH IN on this tremendous, rich new field that 
is paying big money to writers with good ideas for 
Radio Broadcast. 

You do not have to be an experienced writer. 
You may be just as capable of writing for Radio 
as other successful writers who are today in the 
wig. money. 
sie “ange is ast ., amor Pc re. no courses or 

0! o sell. ut our Free Booklet, WRITING 
FOR RADIO, describes the most complete and 
practical service for writers ever offered. 

Our Sales Department submits to a selected list 
of Broadcasting Stations on a commission basis. 
Also such Radio material that has Talking Picture 
Possibilities is submitted through Personal Repre- 
> ~ ng ag my patie Studios. 

lay for our Big Free Book on WRITING 
FOR RADI No cost or obligation. 


Universal Radio Service 


101 Meyer Bldg. 


Sierra Vista at Western A 
Hollywood, —_ 
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“We publish comparatively few articles on fac- 
tory management.” 


Length can be anywhere from 15 to 3,500 words, 
according to the subject and how many words are 
needed to cover it. 


Where illustrations are needed, they are supplied 
by the author. Rates are 30 cents per hundred 
words including space occupied by cuts. 


The American Horse Breeder, at 470 At- 
lantic Avenue, which, by the way is a weekly, 
uses articles for their special numbers only. 
The regular numbers are staff written. Spe- 
cial editions are Christmas, New Year, etc. 


The editor uses articles on harness horse racing, 
interviews with owners or trainers in large stables, 
incorporating their views on matters pertaining 
to the breeding and training of horses, and the 
general conditions of the sport, outlook, etc. Good 
pictures accompanying manuscript increase its sal- 
ability. Length can be anywhere from 500 to 2,500 
words. Don’t pad your script. An economy of 
words is essential. 


The editors are especially anxious to get reports 
on harness horse racing as conducted in Europe. 
etc. These articles can be a bit longer. 4,000 words 
is not too long. Pictures on this would be very 
valuable. The countries most interesting are France 
and Italy. 

Average rates are $2.00 per column and up. 
Pictures are paid for separately. 

To be on time for the Christmas number, manu- 
scripts should be in by the preceding November. 


The New England Poultryman, at 4 Park 
Street, Boston, is in the market for short, 
true experiences based on good poultry prac- 
tice and will consider brief papers setting 
forth examples of marketing and market 
material. About 1,000 words is the usual 
length, the shorter the manuscript, the better. 

This journal goes to the poultryman who 
practices on a large scale. It is the largest 
journal of its kind and uses about twice as 
much editorial material as any other poultry 
magazine in the United States. 

About fifty per cent of the advisory board 
are college faculty members. They contrib- 
ute, from time to time, material of a scien- 
tific and educational nature, which the reader 
finds almost indispensible in his practice. 
This might be called, the psuedo scientific 
journal on poultry practice. 

The editors will consider good photo- 
graphs of unusual interest to the poultry- 
man. 

The managing editor is Miss M. J. Curley. 
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The Apothecary, at the same address, is 
the mouthpiece of the retail drug trade of 
New England. It is published monthly and 
its editorial policies are set by the active 
leaders among the druggists themselves. 


“Type of material used is principally personal 
notes and comments on trends in legislation in 
the drug trade. Occasionally we purchase articles 
treating of interesting educational phases of mer- 
chandising or personal narratives of good drug 
store operation in the New England territory. 
Length of these articles runs anywhere from 500 
to 1,500 words. 

“Rates paid for contributions vary from $2.00 
to $5.00 according to merit and timeliness, and 
payment is made on publication.” 

Carl G. A. Harring is editor. Address, 4 Park 
Street. Mr. L. C. Parsons is publisher. 


The Voice of Jacob 

(Continued from page 41) 
not on speaking terms with orations, preach- 
ments, and long uninterrupted discourses 
that are actually airing some pet theory of 
the man writing the book. A novelist who 
has a case to prove, a theory to advance, or 
a sermon to preach ought to hire a hall where 
he can accomplish or fail of his purpose 
through honest oral argument. But he has 
no right to sell me that argument under the 
representation that it is a bit of entertain- 
ment in fiction form. 


Honest dialogue (in the sense that it is 
true to the character speaking) is not always 
easy to achieve. It is a very difficult matter 
for an author to permit his characters to 
have their own say; he is likely to exert 
some paternalistic influences that rob the 
characters of individualism and virility. Un- 
less great care and self-effacement are prac- 
ticed soon all the characters will be talking 
alike and the result is a one man show where- 
in the dullest of readers can catch glimpses 
of the author attempting lightning-like 
changes as he makes a pathetic effort to be 
the entire cast. 


I think I am well within the truth when I 
say that authors are remembered longer for 
their dialogue than for any other evidence 
of their skill. Do we quote long descriptive 
passages from Dickens? We do not. We 
quote Mr. Pickwick, or any of the many 
gentlemen who kept company with him, and 
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Learn to Write 
Humor 


Humor is the open door to column writing, 
which pays as high as $250,000 yearly. Hu- 
morous short stories sell for as much as $1,000 
each. I teach how to write witty paragraphs, 
epigrams, dialogue, “jokes,” jingles, verses, 
humorous articles, and short stories. Ask 
about my sales and collaboration service. Also 
ask for Sample Lesson “W” FREE. 
JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CAUGHT SHORT! 


ON SHORT, SHORTS! ... Are they wanted! (See Writer's 
Digest, Jan., ’33, page 15, col. 3.) Not getting enough to 
fill requests! Longer ones also. 100 personal sales assure ‘‘sal- 
ability’? view on revisions and criticisms. Journ. Grad., of 
Ill. $1 for 1200 words, 50c per add. 1000. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1428 Walnut Street Danville, Illinois 








YOU CAN SELL 


Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 


They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 
We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, 
and many other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





SHORT-STORIES WANTED 


5,000 words or less—any type. Criticism given all 
manuscripts. Fee of $1.50 must be sent with each 
manuscript submitted. 

CONTEMPORARY FICTION BUREAU 
Box 741 New Bedford, Mass. 








BIG NAME OR AMATEUR 


You need the filing cabinet and record system I give 
FREE to new clients. Still more, you need the right 
kind of typist. Let one story decide whether I’m the 
right kind. Rates reasonable, 40c per 1,000; books, 30c; 
verse, lc a line. Extra outer-pages, carbon, minor cor- 
rections. Market suggestions if requested. 


OSCAR OPSAHL 
830 Simpson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 








THE KEY eS us TO LIFE 








Z\W\ 


ROSICRUCIAN MYSTERIES 
FREE INTRODUCTORY BOOK 


--- explains the practical, useful, modern teachings of the Rosicrucians. 
(Non-Religious) Dignified, uplifting, mental and metaphysical principles 
easily used to overcome life's obstacles. Write for FREE book, “The 
Wisdom of the Sages,” ond learn how to receive this knowledge. 

Address: Scribe N.S.J. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


San Jose (AMORC} California 
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WrRiITER’s DIGEST 





Syndicate Writers Wanted 


who can furnish short articles, features, cartoons 
and particularly Short-Short Stories suitable for 
newspaper distribution. Stamped self-addressed en- 
velope must be enclosed for return of Manuscript. 


AUTHORS’ SELLING SYNDICATE 
85 N. High Street Columbus, Ohio 








JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 


201 W. Wyoming Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Typist of many successful authors, offers highest quality 
letter-perfect typing at 40c per 1000 words. 

Introductory offer: Beautiful manuscript cover free; re- 
turn postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested. 


Established 1924 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work guaranteed. 
50c per 1,000 words; books, 40c; poems, Ic per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








MIND 


An analytical term-book of Human Mentality classified 
for writers. A book every writer can use with every 
story he writes. 
Price postpaid, cash or money order $.55, 
check $.65, stamps (1, 2 or 3) $.6 
Cc. V. SHOLL 
Dept. 30, P. O. Box 5 Astoria, New York 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


BEAUTIFUL ELITE TYPE 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First eopy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Extra first and_ last 
sheets. Corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every 
page proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Rates 
on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street MILWAUKEE, WISC. 








CHICAGO TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed to conform to editors’ require- 
ments, neatly, promptly, accurately, 50c per 1,000 
words. Poetry, le per line. 


MISS HELEN E. NOWLAN 


Suite 410, 105 North Clark Street Chicago 








ACCURATE TYPING 


Will use good bond paper, correct the spelling; rate, 
35c¢ per thousand words; 20% discount on book lengths 
Poetry, 2c per line; one carbon; postage one way. 
Payment should accompany manuscript. 


BEULAH R. NEALEBY 


Lincolnville, Maine 














If you are not selling, you need my brochure — “Helping Ye 
Editor Retract’’—$1.00 postpaid. CON THOMAS, Drawer 863 
New London. Conn. 
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in so quoting we remember the character 
without giving any conscious thought to the 


creator of that character. We remember 
what David Harum said—and many can 
quote him without being able to give you the 
name of the author. We love Mrs. Wiggs 
for what she said, though we may not be 
able to remember much about those who 
came in contact with her. And do we not all 
remember Mrs. Grundy, who really never 
uttered a single word, who never emerged 
in the flesh, but who presented a most vital 
personality through the very force of what 
she might say? 


On the other hand, we quote Shakespeare 
more frequently than we quote his charac- 
ters. This may be due to the fact that those 
gems of concentrated thought most suited to 
quoting are more closely allied to beauty and 
truth than to any particular character. We 
remember that the gloomy Dane said, “To 
be or not to be. . .” We give the gentle 
Portia credit for “The quality of mercy is 
not strained .. .” But who remembers who 
said, “Thyself and thy belongings are not 
thine own so proper as to waste thyself upon 
thy virtues ...”? 

I utter the heresy (and prepare myself for 
the storm of abuse) that we quote Shakes- 
peare rather than his characters for the rea- 
son that many times his dialogue, though in 
excellent sequence as regards thought, is not 
in harmony with his characters. Have you 
ever seen so many clever, witty, biting ton- 
gues in one assembly as are foregathered 
in “Much Ado About Nothing’? Indeed, 
they talk so alike that when masked they 
themselves are hard put to determine the 
identity of the speaker. Good dialogue? 
Personally I think it is merely good Shakes- 
peare. (Note to Ed.: If, in the light of past 
experience, you fear that the foregoing ut- 
terance places me in danger of annihilation 
at the hands of those severe intellectuals who 
will not admit that honest William was a 
wight who did some “pot boilers” second 
rate to his own standard, please delete and 
thus at a single stroke spare me and those se- 
vere ineffectuals. Wrong spelling. Correct 
to read, “intellectuals.” ) 














Edgar Allen Poe Can Rest In Peace! 


In his “Philosophy of Composition” he wrote long ago: 
“I have often thought how interesting it would be if an 
author would—that is to say, who could—detail, step by step, 
the processes by which any one of his compositions attained its 
ultimate completion. Why such a work has never been given 
to the world, I am at a loss to say.” 


Laurence D’Orsay Meets the Challenge! 


For the first time in literary history a successful author and 
critic presents a series of selected stories FROM HIS OWN 
PEN and actually published in the nation’s leading magazines, 
with detailed explanatory analyses which show how he con- 
ceived the plots and, step by step, how he wrote the stories 
which landed the editors’ checks. 


Stories You Can Sell 


is a book which will actually show you how to 


conceive, develop and sell your own stories. 
Mr. D’Orsay does not analyze someone else’s 
stories. THEY ARE FROM HIS OWN 
PEN and he outlines his own problems in 
writing and selling them. 


PRICE $3.00 — Postage, prepaid 


PARKER, STONE &BAIRD CO. (Since 1898) 


Publishers 
241 East Fourth Street Los Angeles, Calif. 








ORDER FORM 
Since 1898 
PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO., 
241 East Fourth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send to the address below my copy of “STORIES YOU CAN SELL” by 
Laurence D’Orsay. (If you wish your copy autographed for you personally by 
by Mr. D’Orsay, place check here [ ) 


Enclosed Find: 
[ ] Money Order 
[ ] Check 
{ ] Currency 


(Letters containing currency 
should be registered.) 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN ‘taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. é universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free, 
Please address— 





The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 73 Springfield, Mass. 
Ve publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
tive booklet free. We also ppbiieh The Writer's Monthly, 
the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy #* 
25c, annual subscription $3.00, 





From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials, 
as well as hundreds of short stories and 
articles, praises GENIE. He says: 

“It is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. | have worked up no end of plots—good ones-—which were 
worked into stories and have been published. § am sending you 
ne, formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 


lis! 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
el writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


= plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
Practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehoure of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,’’ which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage; 
and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plotter.”’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
851 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





BELIEVE that the creation of good dia- 

logue in a novel dealing with present day 
characters is more difficult than ever before 
for the reason that our manner of speaking 
has not only become more simple and direct 
but has become so standardized as to lose 
the color value of individuality. 

A few years back a young gentleman, 
stricken by a shaft from cupid’s bow, might 
take counsel with himself and friends for 
two or three chapters before making any 
advances in the interest of his cause. Gentle 
readers, (they were truly gentle then and 
demanded less paprika and tobasco) could 
be carried along by dialogue that would be 
much too slow to hold the interest of a pres- 
ent day, up-and-coming old maid. Today a 
young gentleman stricken in like manner 
would, in all probability, sound off in this 
fashion: 

“T’ve got a bus out at the curb that’s a 
horse for going places and seeing things. 
What do you say?” 

“Must I take my roller skates,” replies 
the wise young maiden, “or is that bus me- 
chanically O. K.?” 

“She’ll take us there and bring us back, 
if you just must come back,” the young 
swain answers, “though I think I ought to 
tell you that I myself have a little heart 
trouble. Any place in particular that you’d 
like to go?” 

And she, looking up at the moon (the 
moon is as sure fire today as it was in the 
dawn of time) replies, “Must one be definite 
on a night like this?” 

Whereupon we jump on our mental 
motorcycles and follow those young things, 
feeling sure that something is about to 
happen. 

The above is not cited as an example of 
good dialogue, but it is cited as an example 
that we are more direct than ever before and 
we convey more meanings than ever before. 
In short, we have learned to say more than 
is actually said—and we have learned to 
understand it. 

When all is said and done, the ability to 
create good dialogue is an art to be learned 
rather than taught, and I have never seen it 
learned from any save that dour old master 
of all scriveners, Hard Work. 
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My clients make steady consistent sales 


A client in my CRITICS AND SALES SERVICE writes me today: 
; “You will be pleased to know that the little story with which you helped me some time ago 
is now listed in the O. Henry Memorial Collection. It is my third story so listed!” (Name on 
request.) 

And here is a letter from a PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 
client: 

“After the publication of my first novel, ‘PUPPET SHOW,’ my friends, who did not know 
I had ever attempted to write, deluged me with the question, ‘How did you do it?’ So I told 
them I had been working with you. I know you were a big factor in making possible my first 
publication.” (Name on request.) 

If you really want to sell, let me see your unsold manuscripts; they may, with a 
few changes, be readily salable. If you believe in your ability and are willing to 
work for success, I can benefit you as I have benefited so many others. 


NEW TERMS 


I have never gone on the theory that I should charge all the traffic can bear. Hence, even in 
the heyday of Prosperity, when others, some of them not nearly so well known as I, charged 
$5.00 and $10.00 for a mere criticism of a short story, my fee was $3.00; and that charge was 
an inclusive one. I derived my major compensation from the knowledge that I was helping 
talented men and women to realize their life-long ambition. 

Now that we must all retrench as much as possible, I have further revised my terms. Until 
further notice, the fee for any manuscript (including “short short-stories”) under 4,000 words 
is $3.00; for longer manuscripts the fee is $3.00 for the first 4,000 words, and fifty cents a 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. For manuscripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is 
$25.00. 

This fee is inclusive. When comparing charges, you should remember that others charge 
their fee for a mere reading, or for reading and criticism, with an additional charge for revis- 
ing, another charge for typing, and still another for submissions. My fee, on the other hand, 
covers a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 words if the manu- 
script is unavailable; if it is available or can be made so by revision, the fee covers all neces- 
sary work including typing, carbon copy to the author, submissions to editors, etc. In brief, 
I back my judgment with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


The commission charged on sales is 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 

This is not a “Course,” but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number of 
clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, 
month after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the pay- 
ments. Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration 
story with me. All testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 

The new edition of my booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” is 
now ready, and will be mailed gratis on request. It contains information vital to every writer 
—and much of this information is not obtainable elsewhere. Even in its former 12-page form 
it saved countless writers money, and years of disappointment and failure. 


Enlarged edition, 32 pages — sent free on request. 
L R. D’O 
aurence ‘ rsa y 
BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 5617 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 
These standard texts on writing valued by (or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
writers everywhere. ree ae : ; 
Writing Novels to Sell, $2.50: Landing the Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Editors’ Checks, 33.00; Stories You Can _ Sell, Recommended by editors. Own Sales Repre- 
$3.00. Copies autographed when ordered direct sentative in New York for personal submission 


to editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 


from me. 








WE HAVE SOLD 


TWENTY STORIES 


TO THE 


Hollywood Studios 
During the Past Four Months 








in line with their requirements and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 
Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are they paying out- 
rageous prices for published novels and stage plays. Producers are turning more 


and more to the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALKING SCREEN. 


Ti is the best evidence in the world that producers WILL BUY if the story is 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the theatre's need for cheaper 
productions, are stronger and more numerous than ever. With an assured outlet 
for their product they represent an enhanced and ideal market for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no difference whether you are 
KNOWN or UNKNOWN-—as long as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE 
STORY IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, and never before has the 
demand for suitable stories been as great as it is NOW. 


The opportunity is here for you— TODAY. Located on the ground here in 
Hollywood, in the center of TALKING PICTURE production, we are in a natural 
position to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear in mind that it is in 
HOLLYWOOD where all stories are passed on and bought—not in New York, as 
practically all of the major studios in New York have been shut down. Stories will 
be accepted by us in any form for FREE READING and REPORT. Our U. S. 
COPYRIGHT SERVICE provides protection before a manuscript is submitted to 
the Studios, and is offered only if the story is acceptable by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits the author's detailed manu- 
script to those producers whose current requirements call for that particular type 
of story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly practical and efficient service. 
Send TODAY for our FREE BOOKLET describing in detail the opportunities as 
they exist TODAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 
518 MEYER BUILDING, WESTERN AND _ SIERRA _ VISTA, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA & 





